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It may surprise you, but that happy home of yours is 


haunted. Dozens of fierce little fire hazards are lurking » 

from cellar to attic... waiting to burst into flame when you 0 | Guitcine | ine eo eet Keep furnace end heataeieae 

least expect it! Scared? You'd better be... last year fire 9 ‘drapes, curtains touch lamps cleaned and repaired—watch 
_ ee or heaters or blow over stove! for sagging, holes or cracks! 

snaiched away 10,000 lives, devoured over one-half billion 


dollars worth of property! 


Better check your house now... and clean out these and Usé proper fuses — they're Don't leave oily rags or mops 
non , “safety valves’; never use around—spontaneous ignition 
other hazards that threaten your life and your home! a Lane h ane eaacontmany feaek f 
- 
00 Qe 90 Don’t store gasoline—a spark 
Keep chimneys and flues clean 6 Handle matches carefully — eee a sane store 4 can destroy garage and car! 
/ and repaired—hot gases and keep them covered, out of , heed acta te oS | 
o sparks escape from cracks! : children's reach! = 
Don’t smoke in bed—your life Ly Don’t leave iron on—when you If you want to know 46 other ways to prevent fire in your home, in 
and home may be at stake! 2 leave, detach plug! your business or elsewhere, write the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 


00 
Z place frayed cords—short cir- 


|/ Avoid makeshift wiring—re- 
ing fluids—some vapors can 


8 Beware of inflammable clean- 
\ be exploded by tiniest spark! 


cuits cause many fires. 


Throw out the tinder in your 
house—get rid of papers and 
litter! 


fireplace screen to save wood- 


work, rugs, furniture and per- Hartford Fire Insurance Company « Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


haps your home! - 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
ve 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurancee Hartford 15, Connecticut 


_.... Hartford Insurance 


FIRE HAZARDS GONE? 


Good work! but there are unpreyent- 
able hazards and sometimes lapses in 
care. Ask your Hartford agent or broker 
to protect you from loss with adequate 
insurance to cover today’s higher 
values—see him today! 
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UNLESS TWO 
BE AGREED 


by Margaret Pedler 


The gifted and popular author 
of No Gifts From Chance brings 
us a tender, modern romance 
with an international setting, 
ranging through brilliantly shift- 
“ing scenes—a skiing resort in 
the Swiss Alps, a quiet Cornish 
town by the sea, London society, 
'the English theater and Shep- 
heard’s Hotel in Cairo. All 
readers who enjoy a romantic 
tale in modern setting, told with 
-tenderness and with a keen in- 
sight into the workings of the 
human heart, will:be delighted 
with this book. S2°7 Sas = 


MARK 
EMINENCE 


, by E. Wynton Locke 


Out of the lusty, pleasure-lov- 
ing, hard-fighting court of King 
Charles II, comes young Mark 
Eminence to tell his ‘stirring 
tale of England in the days of 
the Restoration. There is a lusty, 
full-flavored historical novel in 
the great tradition. Expertly 
plotted and handsomely written, 
it is a story that all lovers of 
- top-notch, romantic adventure 
fiction will take to their hearts. 
$2.75 


WHO FLANG 
THAT BRICK 


Edited by Hannah Baker 


For several years the New York 
newspaper PM has been running 
the work of some of America’s 
best known cartoonists. In this 
volume is included work by such 
masters of humor as Corca, 
Nofziger, Richter, Virgil Partch, 
- Gardner Rea and many other 
outstanding workers in the field. 
Russell Countryman, PM’s obyi- 
ously incautious-art director, 
_ writes the preface taking the 
reader behind the scenes and 
‘tells him just how cartoonists get 
that way. $2.50° 


FABULOUS 
HOOSIER 


by Jane Fisher 


The story of the amazing career 
of Carl Graham Fisher. Begin- 
ning with nothing he worked as 
a professional bicycle rider and 
-an automobile racer. Later he 


conceived ideas for the Lincoln 


Highway and the Dixie High- 
way. Finally he was responsible 
for the creation of that most 
notable winter resort — Miami 
Beach. This story of Mrs. 
_Fisher’s personal life with her 
fascinating husband is a bril- 
liant picture of one of the most 
hectic and colorful periods in 
2 ences life. $3.00 
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AMAZING 
BARGAINS IN 
SATIN-BOUND 
GIFT BOOKS 


Satin has been almost impossible to 
secure even at. extreme prices, yet 
these charming books have post-war 
rich, padded satin bindings. They 
are “‘seconds”’ (in the binding only) 
but the slight defects in the fabric 
eaused in the binding operation are 
almost  indistinguishable. ~ Perfect, 
they sell for nearly three times these 
prices. 


MY WEDDING 


A book in which a woman may 
record the most precious memories 
in her life. Beautifully designed, 
with decorations in full color, iis 
pages await such entries as engage- 
ments, gifts, trousseau, wedding 
gowns, honeymoon, photographs, 
etc. Bound in white, padded satin. 
Boxed. Size 8” x10”. $1.25. 


y, 


~~ 


BABY MINE 


A baby record newly designed to 
eatch the modern apirit. Colored 
drawings of children in action by 
the famous artists Marion and Doris 
Henderson along with quotations 
from great writers. White padded 
satin binding. Size 8” x 10”. Boxed. 


$1.25. 
MY BABY 


A baby record that gives us baby 
in the setting and spirit of today. 
First smiles, first words, first step, 
first party, photographs — all are 
here. The drawings in color are 
beautifully executed. Bound in 
white satin. 7”x9”, Boxed. $1.25. 


BABY’S DIARY 


A book for every mother, ‘an essen- 
tial factor in her baby’s life. It 
contains space for five lines of day- 
to-day entries, is charmingly printed 
in colors and has a white, padded 
cover. Size 4144”x6”. Boxed. 90c. 


You can afford to buy several copies 
and hold them in.reserve for pres- 
ents to brides and young mothers, 


Dodge Publishing Company, 
200 E. 37th St., New York 16 


Please send me —— I enclose 


My Wedding—— My Baby—— 
Baby Mine 


Baby’s Diary—— 
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THE TEMPLE OF 
JUPITER 


Six of the fifty-four col- 
umns of golden granite 
s oe which surrounded the 
29 —. Temple of Jupiter are 
’ ‘ < on . | : : /. still standing on their en- 
Ss - ae 4 ees a eh tablatures. These column 
: a -— | oo 2 -—. .. — | which are about seventy- 
: o five feet in height formed 
the most impressive part 
of the magnificent edifice. 
It is believed to have 
been finished by Caracalla 
in 217 A, D. and it is 
considered one of the fin- 
est Roman monuments in 
the Near East. 
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THE COURT OF THE ALTAR 


The exquisite workmanship in the Court of the 

Altar connected with the Temple of Jupiter at 

Baalbek is revealed by pilasters, entablatures 

and columns which still survive. In the fore- 

ground is a fragment of the fallen ceiling, part 

of the destruction caused by generations of 
vandals. 
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THE TEMPLE OF BACCHUS 


In all Syria and even in Rome itself there is 
nothing finer than these beautiful ruins at Baal- 
bek which are greater in area than the Parthe- “4 
non. There is perhaps, outside of Greece, no 

similar edifice that is more impressive. 


Photographs by Hoyningen-Huene 
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IN THE OBSCURE Syrian city of Baalbek, mid- 
_ way between Beirut and Damascus, lie some of the most 

impressive ruins of the ancient Roman Empire. Solomon 

is said to have built temples here, but the ruins which 
remain are those built by the Roman conquerors of the 
Jews after Augustus made the city a colony in the first 
century B.C. The temples erected by the Romans in 
what their Greek predecessors had called Heliopolis, 
or the City of the Sun, lay within surrounding walls two 
miles in circumference. 


Jupiter was honored by the finest structure, but the 
other gods of the Roman pantheon were worshipped 
here, particularly Venus and Bacchus. The conspicuous 
extravagance with which Heliopolis honored the god 
of wine is apparent even from the ruins of the god's 
temple, which rivaled the Parthenon in beauty. Baal, 
the sun god of the Orient; was” also-worshipped, and 
when the perfumed and epicine Emperor Heliogabalus 
returned to ae from Syria he called himself “high 
est of the sun." i 


i 
: 


* In ihe: fourth century the Emperor Constantine put 
an “end: to the licentious orgies connected with the 
worship — of Venus, and Theodosius afterwards built 
a Christian basilica in the great court of the Temple 
: of Jupiter. The Arabs came in 635 and transformed the 
mple district and acropolis into a fortress. Later 
_ various disasters befell Heliopolis. 


‘Centuries of turbulence, however, have failed to 
literate entirely the grandeur of the city of the sun. 
ee after earthquake has shaken the acropelis; 


IGpenaclbste Yet Baalbet today still contains 
ee anes most beautiful groups of ruins in the 


n-Huene who bok the accompanying photo- 
Baalbek has had a distinguished career as a 


ees 


en yeh Greece, lee the Aztec and Mayan cities 


The walls within the Temple of Baachus were lined A huge grand portal with a flat lintel of three 

with impressive fluted Corinthian columns which blocks leads to the interior of the Temple of 

formed the frame for a magnificent sanctuary where Bacchus. It is. abundantly adorned with carv- 
Dionysiac mysteries were doubtless celebrated. ings of bacchantes, satyrs. and genii, 


A vivid idea 

of the colossal 

scale on which 

the Temple of 

Jupiter was 

built is given _ i 
by the grand ee 
stairways at 

the right. 

The Court of 

the Altar 

above which 

the columns 

rise is 302 feet 

long by 170 

feet wide. 


KORE Ro msconaisin 


The  semi-cir- 
cular exedra 
on the left is 
part of the 
surrounding 
walls of the 
Court of the 
Altar, 


Nineteen of 
the forty-six 
columns of the 
Temple of 
Bacchus at the 
right are still 
standing. 
Others have 
fallen or are 
leaning against 
the temple’s 
wall, 
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the outside of the walls of the This view of the Temple of Bacchus The entrance porch to the Temple of Everywhere throughout the ruins 
ple of Venus there are five arched shows one of the columns that has Venus is rectangular in shape. Originally of ancient Baalbek there are frag- 
; with Corinthian columns and fallen against the wall. Originally dedicated to the pagan goddess of love ments of architecture of great 


beautiful reliefs. Pew it was fifty-seven feet high. the temple later became a Christian chapel. beauty. This is part of a cornice. 
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The commissioning of the luxury liner America adds to the American Merchant Marine 
has accommodations for 1050 passengers and a crew of 678. 


the largest passenger liner ever built in this country. The America be A 


e 


AMERICA’S MERCHANT MARINE 


PREPARES FOR PEACE | oe 


THE GALA SAILING in November, 1946 
of the S. S. America, accompanied by the 
fanfare of music, plumed forests of water 
from New York’s fire boats and a deluge of 
publicity, was played up to symbolize the 
conversion of our record-breaking war-built 


merchant marine to peacetime operations. 


With her spacious cabins, swimming pools, 
cocktail lounges, ballrooms, “model Toacane 
air conditioning and other modern 
nautical equipment, she easily holds the title 
of Queen of the American fleet. She will be 
followed down the seas by other great ships, 
giving passengers the comforts of the most 


magnificent hotels and country clubs com-. 


bined, but to plan future travel on the basis 
of the big liners alone will be to overlook 
opportunities seldom before offered on Amer- 
ican ships. 

While the luxury liners will ply the lanes 
between the world’s great ports, hundreds of 
smaller ships, carrying both passengers and 
freight, will penetrate the remote and fre- 
‘quently more interesting harbors in every 


by Francis Westbrook, Jr. 


can President Lines 

The President Wilson, equipped with the most 

up to date facilities, was launched at Bethle- 

hem Shipyards, Alameda, California on No- 
vember 24, 1946, 


corner of the globe. Some of them new and 
some of them converted from the vast mer- 
chant fleet built during the war, these cargo- 


passenger ships will be a far cry from the © 


a 


“dirty freighter“ so frequently described in 
the old sea tales. Designed to carry an 
where from six to one hundred twenty pas 
sengers, they will offer the style andy 


swimming pools and_ ballrooms, bate wi 
-_added attractions to the traveler who enjo oys a 
leisurely sea voyage to unusual places. 
The smaller ships, of the C-2 an 
types, ranging from eight thousand to 
thousand gross tons and designed with 
foresight by the Maritime Commission 
late thirties, are being fitted with cabins, if 
Six to twelve people, attractive dining 


-posures. 
or showers. Formerly, such spacious qu 
ters were only to be found on the h 
liners. The food is good and the cos 
travel is about equivalent to that of four 
class on the big ships. 
Passenger accommodations on freigh 


are not an entirely new idea, but their inclu- 
sion on nearly every new or converted 
freighter of any size marks a revolution in 
overseas travel. Many of them already are 
sailing all over the world and many others 
will follow. It is estimated that there are 
about six hundred freighters in our present 
fleet capable of conversion to combination 
passenger-cargo carriers, of which some four 
hundred may eventually be fitted. While it 
will be possible to go freighter to most of the 
world’s big ports, on some routes they will 
be the only means of travel. The chances are, 
for example, that this will be true of the 
East African routes. One American com- 
pany already has six brand new C-3’s, each 


fitted to carry twelve passengers, serving the 
string of African ports from Cape Town up 
the coast of Durban, Lourengo Marques, 
Mombassa, Zanzibar, and Beira. The west 
coast of South America, likewise, will be 
served by combination vessels, though these 
ships will be on a larger, more luxurious 
scale. Lesser ports of the Far East and the 
South Seas eventually will be brought with- 
in the orbit of those who travel the freighters. 

Averaging between sixteen and eighteen 
knots, they will make Londen from New 
York in about a week and the Australian 
ports in about thirty days. The speed is less 
than on some of the big ships, but to many 
this will be an advantage, especially when 


The S. S. General W. H. Gordon, formerly a Navy transport, will receive a complete refit- 
ting for quality passenger service. 


American President 


The Grace Line’s Santa Rosa, completely redecorated, modernized and refurnished after her 


wartime service, sails from New York on cruises to the Caribbean and South America. 


Grace Line 


The Un 


U. S. Maritime Commission and American President 


The Bluefield Victory above was built for war 

transport service but she was not complete in 

time for action. Today she is part of Ameri- 

ca’s merchant fleet. Below is the President 

Madison, one of the American President Line’s 
passenger boats. 


calls are made at interesting way points. As 
sufficient accommodations become available, 
many lines plan to arrange stop overs, so that 
travelers wishing to spend time along. a 
route may leave one freighter and pick up 
the next one to call at that port, perhaps a 
week or two later. Furthermore, life aboard 
the freighters is informal and restful. Deck 
space is proportionately greater than on all- 
passenger ships. And they are ideal for the 


ed States 


The Del Norte, one of our first postwar luxury cargo-passenger liners, 
possesses well designed modernistic equipment, furnishings and decorations, 


traveler of small means who feels uncom fort- 
able on a multi-class vessel. 

The ultimate in cargo-passenger ships are 
the luxurious Del Norte, Del Sud, and Del 
Mar, which at a*cost of $7,000,000 each are 
the first postwar luxury liners built along 
specifications laid down by the International 
Convention for Safety of Life at Sea. Of 
the ‘C-3-P type, they are 494 feet long, carry 
7,000 tons of cargo and 120 passengers from 
New Orleans to Caribbean and eastern South 
American ports as far down as Buenos Aires. 
Rated as the most modernistic ships at sea, 
with their glassed in decks, swimming pools, 
café lounges and air conditioning, they are 
veritable floating resorts on‘ the tropical seas. 

To serve western South America, the fa- 
mous Santa Fleet, of which all but two were 
lost in the war, is being replenished by nine 
combination vessels fitted for fifty-two pas- 
sengers each. These ships, too, are equipped 
with pools, all outside cabins, air conditioning, 
beautiful lounges and other comforts. Ex- 
cept for the small number of passengers, 
they are just as luxurious as the big America. 

Nor wall be America be alone as a great 
passenger vessel. The chances are that she 
will soon be joined in the European service by 
the Washington, our largest prewar liner still 
in transport service. It is rumored that some 
startling innovations will be included in her 
conversion. The Argentina, Brazil and 
Uruguay are currently being refitted for 
regular sailings to the east coast of South 
America, beginning this spring. They will be 
completely modernized to compete with the 
finest ships at sea. The South Atlantic and 
Mediterranean are now being served by the 

Saturnia and by three war-built C-4 trans- 
ports. Future plans for this run are still 
uncertain. The West Indies will soon be 
covered by a fleet of cruise ships, carrying 
anywhere from 100 to 450 people. 


On-the Pacific, the Lurline, Mariposa and 


Monterey, all 18,000 gross ton ships, are be-. 


ing reconverted for their old runs to Hawaii 


and Australia. The President Wilson and the: 


President Cleveland are under construction 
to replace the President Hoover, wrecked in 
1937, and the President Coolidge, which 
- struck a mine during the war. Combining the 
most uptodate facilities, the new President 
ships will be 15,000 gross ton luxury liners 
and will carry 552 cabin and tourist. pas- 
~ sengers to Honolulu, Manila, Hong Kong, 


10 


Delta Lines 


Shanghai, and eventually to Japanese ports. 
These two ships later will be joined by the 
General M. C. Meigs and the General W. H. 
Gordon, former Navy transports, which are 
now covering the route pending completion of 
the President ships, after which they will re- 
ceive a complete refitting for quality pas- 
senger service. 

The President Polk and the President Mon- 
roe, together with a fleet of passenger-cargo 


‘ships, are already in round-the-world service. 


Plans are now being worked out to build an 
entirely new round-the-world fleet of vessels 
designed to carry 189 passengers each, plus 


ines 
The Del Norte carries both freight and pas- 
sengers from New Orleans to the Caribbean 
and eastern South American ports. 


considerable cargo. 
Altogether, American lines are building, or 
planning, about 85 new passenger and combi- 


nation ships of approximately 1,200,000 gross . 


tons, at a cost of about half a billion dollars. 
In addition, as many as fifty-two other vessels 
are being returned to private owners, which 
should give us a passenger fleet of 137 ships. 
totalling around 1,700,000 tons. These plans, 
however, face considerable uncertainty due to 
Federal economy measures curtailing Mari 
time Commission building. 

Neither American lines nor the Maritime 
Commission favor building superliners of the 
Queen Mary or Normandie type, preferring 
to construct an eventual fleet of perhaps six 
ships of the America class-and a larger num- 
ber of vessels ranging on down to 10,000 
gross tons. There are some people, however, 
chief among them being Vladimir Yourke- 

iy 


The staterooms on the Del Norte are beautifully furnished and air con-_ 
ditioned for comfort in tropical regions. 


100,000 gross ton superliner that he has de- 


Delta Lines 


hs, | 


Pe 


vitch, designer of the ill-fated Normandie, — 
who point out that the British “Queen” ships — 
have been profitable and that America should | 
build big’ vessels to compete with them. 
Yourkevitch- 4s looking for a builder for aOR 


signed to carry 4,000 passengers on the At- 
lantic run at $150 a trip. He argues that the — 
large carrying capacity of such a ship would — 
make low rates possible and stimulate over- 
seas vacations among lower income people. 
The airplane has brought something en- 
tirely new to overseas travel, and shipping 
companies fear that it may eventually deprive - 
them of as much as fifty per cent of their first 
class business. To meet this challenge, several — 
lines on the east and west coasts are planning 
something unique for travelers in combina- — 
tion sea-air trips. Although three shipping 
companies already are running non-scheduled 
passenger flights to Europe, Puerto Rico, — 
South Africa, and Hawaii, large scale sea-air 
service awaits action by the Civil Aeronautics A 
Board, which to date has denied certificates — 
for Scheduled flights to all American lines, 
while granting the privilege to several foreign - 
companies. 
If the right to conduct dual operations is 
granted, several companies plan to offer — 
“packaged” sea-air trips, whereby vacationists 
or business travelers can take one or more 
legs of a trip by plane and the rest of the 
voyage by sea. Such combinations will bring 
overseas travel within reach of the two and — 
three week vacationist.. In two weeks, fo 
example, he will be able to travel by ship t 
England, spend almost a week ashore ! 
fly home, all within the allotted time 
similar trip to Hawaii would allow four 
one-half days at sea, nine days ashore 
fourteen hours in the air. A three-weel 
air trip to Rio de Janeiro would leave 
days for land travel. 


The plan is to extend plane service | 
along the shipping lanes, so that traveler 


? 


making all arrangements at a se tic 
office before leaving. The planes now i 

on the non-scheduled flights are new D: 4s 
arranged for about forty passengers fo 
greater comfort on long ee ‘Two steat 


ime, extending combination sea-air travel 
along virtually all the important sea routes 
of the world. 

While the combination cargo-passenger 
‘ship is gradually breaking down the distinc- 
tion between freighters and liners, the pas- 
“senger angle is only a relatively small part 
_ of our total merchant marine, which emerged 
from the war as the largest in history. We 
own today more than 5,500 sea-going ships, 


Waterman Lines 


SEA-AIR SERVICE 


- Several steamship companies are ready to 

Start sea-air service. Passengers will then be 

able to take one or more legs of a trip by 
plane. 


_ totalling about 46,000,000 gross tons. ‘This 
| represents 61% of the ships in the world. 
_ Before the war, the American flag flew 
| over only 16% of the world fleet. Its cost 
was approximately $100 for every man, 
~. woman, and child in the United States. 

_ There has been much controversy as to 
_ how this great fleet should be held intact— 
_ how it can be kept from slumping back into 
its third-rate prewar condition. The fu- 


_ the British Empire merchant marine and 
_ ended up carrying only twenty-five percent 
' of our foreign commerce. Another such 

slump not only would endanger our foreign 
trade, but also would lay the ground work 
_ for another multi-billion dollar ship build- 
ing program in the event of war. 

Of the total fleet, almost half are Liber- 
ties, which during the latter war years be- 
came the most common of all ships the 
_world over. There probably is no deep 
_ water port on any of the inhabited conti- 
‘nents not visited by Liberties“ They sprang 
_ up like mushrooms in American ship yards 
to become the “pack mules” of the war 
shipping lanes. While slow and not the 
last word in economi¢al operation, they did 
an indispensible job carrying troops, sup- 
plies and munitions. They will go down 
in history as the maritime symbol of World 
War II, just as the old Hog Islanders sym- 
_ bolize the shipping of World War I. 


It-is an interesting item that while the first 
Liberty, the Patrick Henry, has been laid up 
in Mobile, the first Hog Islander, the Quist- 
conck, is still in service under the British 
flag. Many Liberties are being sold.abroad; 
others are operating under American man- 
agement. Hundreds of others are being put 
“on ice.” But the last word has not been heard 
from the Liberties. For the next generation, 
at least, they will be among the most common 
vessels at sea. 

The rest of our huge fleet is made up of 
about a thousand tankers, most of them T-2’s, 
which carry from five to six million gallons 
of oil or gasoline each, more than four hun- 
dred Victories, and other major C-type ves- 
sels. The basic plan for disposition of all 
these ships is contained in the Ship Sales 
Act, passed by Congress about a year ago, 
providing for the sale at home and abroad, 
the storage in domestic waters, and the 
scrapping of various categories. 

The Maritime Commission and steamship 
companies hope to stabilize a fleet ranging 


somewhere between 1,000 to 1,500 active 
ships, made up of the best types built during 
the war years and since. Most of these will 
be tankers, C-type cargo ships, and passenger 
liners. They will be among the most modern 
ships afloat, giving the American merchant 
marine an average speed twenty-five per cent 
greater than prewar. It is estimated that such 
a fleet can carry fifty per cent of our foreign 
commerce, a figure sufficient to keep the mer- 
chant marine strong and busy, yet not so great 
as to drive other maritime nations from 
the seas. 

Another 2,000 to 2,500 vessels, mostly 
Liberties, are being retired into the National 
Defense Reserve Fleet, where they will be 
preserved in first class condition in case of 
future emergency. It is hoped that a repe- 
tition of the “ghost” fleets so familiar after 
World War I can be avoided, although those 
who have sailed the Liberties cannot help but 
be saddened by the sight of the forests of 
ships huddled together in the Hudson and 

(Continued on page 31) 


THE LOUNGE ON THE AMERICA 


The lounge on the luxury liner America was completely designed and decorated by American 
artists and architects. Throughout the whole vessel extensive use of metal has been made for 
both utilitarian and decorative purposes. 


United State. 


y SS 


From a painting by George Catlin, courtesy Smithsonian Institution 


OSCEOLA — THE RISING SUN 


Osceola, the leader of the Indians during the first half of the Seminole 
War of 1835-42, was one quarter white, his grandfather having been a 
Scotchman. This portrait of Osceola in the full regalia of a war chief 
was painted. when he was a prisoner in Fort Moultrie, South Carolina, 
in 1837 suffering from a quinsy of which he was soon to die. At the 


ero 


right is a cormorant drawn by John James Audubon when the great 
ornithologist was traveling in Florida Territory in 1831-32. 


WHERE IS THE head of Osceola, war 
chief of the Seminole Indians? 

Does it lie smouldering with the rest of his 
bones in the iron-fenced grave beside grim 
old Fort Moultrie in the mouth of Charleston 
Harbor in South Carolina? Or, as tradition 
says, was the chieftain’s grave opened and his 
head removed by “unknown persons,” later 
to be displayed in a jar of alcohol in one of 
New York’s sidewalk museums ? 

No one knows the answer and probably no 
one ever will. Possibly the grave might be 
opened but, after 108 years, how much evi- 
dence would remain? 

If Osceola’s head was stolen, the act would 
serve as a fitting climax to the other indig- 
nities: heaped on this Florida Indian. leader 
by the conquering white man. Not that 
Osceola’s hands were stainless. His long 


Having been captured by trickery Osceola 
died in an underground cell at Fort Moultrie. 


‘twenties. 


knife had drunk deep of the blood of his 
enemies and his war cry of “Yohoehee!” had 
echoed from many a swampland ambush and 
piney woods battlefield. 

Osceola, or as some would have it Asseola, 

means “Rising Sun.” 
tain’s death marked the setting sun for his 
tribesmen. Never before and never again 
would the Seminole tribe produce such a lead- 
er. For Osceola, war chief of the Seminoles 
can be ranked with King Philip, Pontiac, Te- 
cumseh, Sitting Bull and Geronimo. Heé was 
a leader on the battlefield and at the council 
table. " 
Although Osceola was not a hereditary 
chief, he began to take the lead in Indian- 
American affairs while he was still in his 
There were plenty of troubles in 
Florida in the 1830’s. Instead of being a 
winter playground, the Territory of Florida 
in those days was a wilderness of woods and 
swamps, with a few scattered outposts here 
and there—Fort Brooke where Tampa now 
stands, Fort King at Ocala, Fort Mellon near 
Sanford. Golden Miami was undreamed of 
—so were St. Petersburg and Sarasota. Sem- 
inole Indian braves lurked behind palm trees 
and separated white settlers from their scalps 
whenever they got the opportunity.’ 

The trouble started because of two things. 
First, the Indians gave shelter to Negro slaves 
who escaped from plantations in Georgia and 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Actually, this chief-. 


Chicok: | 


he 


emtinotes 


by Edna H. Evans’ 


Burean of ‘Amenews Ethn 

COACOOCHEE—WILD CAT oe 
Imprisoned at Fort Marian with Osceola, Chief 
Coacoochee managed to escape and rejoin the Sem- 


inoles. During the last half of the war he became 
the most influential of the Indian leaders. : 


Sin ony express fo Helicopter 


by Gordon L’Allemand 


THE MAIL MUST GO THROUGH. 


That is the fighting symbol of the U. S. 
Post Office Department, its 450,000 employ- 
ees, and 41,778 post offices spread across the 
length and breadth of America. And go 
through—the mail does go through, come 
Hell or high water. 

“Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom 
of night stays these couriers from the swift 
completion of their appointed rounds.” That 
is the guiding light of the Department. It 
is carved in letters of stone over the entrance 
of the Post Office building in Washington, 
DG. 

In 1775 the Continental Congress estab- 
lished the Postal Service for the thirteen 
coloniés and made Benjamin Franklin its 
head. Franklin hoped that this new govern- 
ment department would always be a great 
and continuing service to the people. The 


Postal Service was small in the beginning; a 
few men, a few ponies, and a little crude 
equipment transported under incredible hard- 
ship the letters, gazettes, and papers of the 
founding fathers of this nation. But there 
was an idea back of it—Franklin’s idea that 
a Postal Service would unify the new world 
and aid in its growth. 

So the Post Office Department today is 
charged with the administration of the Postal 
Service. Its head is the Postmaster General, 
since 1829 a member of the president’s cab- 
inet. 

Like most things that are completely a part 
of our daily lives our postal service is gen- 
erally taken for granted. In a way this is a 
compliment for the postal employees. So 
many are the Department’s jobs that scarcely 
anybody gives a second thought to how they 
are done. An air-mail letter written in New 


THE HELICOPTER MAILMAN 


The use of helicopter planes for de- 
livering mail is the latest innovation 
of the Post Office Department. The 
first world test of this technique was 
made in 1946 between Los Angeles, 
Long Beach and Pasadena. Here one 
of the helicopter mail carriers is dem- 
onstrating before a big crowd at Pasa- 
dena’s City Hall. 


ESTABLISHING A RECORD 


One of the first direct mail services 
in America was established between 
Worcester and Hartford. On January 
23, 1846 the unrivalled express rider 
Giney Twichell rode the distance of 
sixty miles: through deep snow in two 
hours and twenty minutes, 


York is delivered in Los Angeles the next 
day. Newspapers and periodicals are mailed 
by their publishers and soon men and women 
in cities and rural areas read what folks are 
thinking and what is happening to them. 

A money order issued to an Arizona Hopi 
Indian is forwarded to New York to pay for 
a rifle. Valuable manuscripts sent from 
Washington to a soldier’s family in Alabama 
are registered. Advertising that is the life 
blood of business flows like a mighty river 
through the U. S. Mail system. Big business 
as we know it, and all the ramifications of 
person to person correspondence, would 
break down into chaos were it not for the 
agency of the Post Office system. 

In the eventful decades since 1775 the Post 
Office Department—a business owned by all 
the people—has grown into a business gross- 
ing nearly a billion and a half dollars annu- 
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ally. Its functions are far more sweeping 
than Franklin could have foreseen, but his 
basic idea, service to the public, remains the 
cornerstone of its operations. Today’s Post 
Office record of a loss of one letter in a mil- 
lion completely justifies the public’s faith. 

Perhaps the best way to understand the 
functioning of the Post Office is to see a 
great post office and its employees in action 
during a Christmas holiday rush, the flood- 
tide of all mail rushes. At Los Angeles all 
mail for Southern California goes through 
the great three-story Terminal Annex post 
office receiving and distribution center. Let 
us view operations there. 

The holiday rush of mail starts about De- 
cember 15. It should start two weeks earlier 


THE DEAD LETTER OFFICE 


Ever since the Unitéd States Postal Service was established “dead’’ |et- 
ters have been a serious problem. This drawing of the dead letter office 
at Washington, D. C. was made in 1868. 


— 


The Bettman Archive 


to prevent a glut of mail in the last days be- 
fore Christmas. But it is an old American 
custom to wait until the last minute and then 
send presents and cards across the nation. 
Regularly each year about December 15 the 
mail flood begins to roll in. It swamps mail 
boxes in town and village and city. Neighbor- 
hood post offices bulge at the seams with 
mountains of boxes and sacks of mail. A 
constantly growing stream of United States 
Mail trucks rush through Los Angeles streets 
to the Terminal Annex. 

Los Angeles postal authorities, fearing a 
post-war glut of mail and swamped facilities, 
hire several thousand clerks to work three 
shifts around the clock until January 1 to 
handle the flood. Postmaster Michael Fan- 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO POST OFFICE~ 


Before the establishment of the transcontinental railroad mail had to reach 
San Francisco either by Pony Express or by the long route down the Atlan- 
tic across Panama and up the Pacific. 


ning crosses his fingers and prays that he can 
keep ahead of the incoming crest of mail. 

Trucks in long lines unload at the outer 
ramp of the Terminal Annex. Heavy sacks 
of letters and small packages flow on an end- 
less belt into the maw of the building. Large 
packages go by hand truck to another endless 
belt near the special “cutting platform” where 
they are shunted to special areas. 

First the snowstorm of letters is distributed 


to hundreds of clerks before long rows of 


upright pigeonhole sorting cases. Here let- 
ters are “cut” to local and foreign, long and 
short, air-mails and specials categories. Un- 
stamped and poorly addressed letters are put 
aside. Then all letters are trucked down to 
the second floor to be run through the scores 
of special electric stamp canceling and dating 
machines. 

An expert can cancel the stamps of seven 


THE PONY EXPRESS 


Carrying the mail in twenty-five mile re- 

lays the Pony Express crossed two thou- 

sand miles of unknown territory from 

St. Joseph, Missouri, to Sacramento, Cali- 

fornia. It took nine days to cross the 
plains, the Rockies and the Cascades. 14 


to which they will be shipped. 


_ly endless process goes on. a 


separate letters into the states and localit 


: Bes 
thousand letters an hour on one of these 
chines. The letters whiz through i ina line at - Od 
great speed, canceling stamps in upper Tigh Bi 
hand corners only. But now comes one of 
the Department’s first headaches. The logical 
place to put postage stamps is in the upper 
right hand corner. But some people are not — 
logical. They put their stamps down the right 
end of the envelope, across the top, in the — 
very center. Some even take a bunch of one _ 
and two-cent stamps and smear them almost 
all over the envelope front. Such letters — 
must be laboriously weeded out and ate 
by hand stamp. : 
In the meantime the first endless belt has 
been bringing a torrent of packages large and « 
small to the first floor along the top edgewt ‘ 


The Bettman. age “| 


slide of packages moves downhill a 
the scores of clerks at the bottom. They 
grab the packages and pitch them int> ranks 
of sacks designating states and special éas 


Packages badly tied or adieu ; 
ee over to the ee eee st 


the post office. 
many people wrap and tie ae 

Meanwhile our steady flood of lett 
dated and stamp- canceled, broken dow Db 
the first “cutting,” go out in handwagons to 
seemingly endless rows of piece ut- 


lowing areas: Southern states, Eastern sales 
Northwest, Southwest, Foreign, Canad ed 
ete. Twenty- four hours a day this _seemin; 


The major principle in sorting mail | 


to which they are directed, sack them, and 


_ authorities to handle the distribution. That 
is what these thousands of extra clerks are 
doing. Mail from everywhere, pours into 
the hopper of the Terminal Annex. In a 
matter of two hours an incoming letter has 
béen put into the proper sack and is on a 
train bound for its destination. Through all 
; cutting: process clerks look out for un- 
stamped letters, unzoned mail, or wrong or 
defective addresses. These.are either re- 
urned to the senders, or sent to a depart- 
ment where clerks try to find the correct zone 
and address. 

‘The prize screwball postal card to come 
through the post office during the Christmas 
rush was stamped from Los Angeles. For 


-----& BOSTON POST BOY 


oH America’ 's postal service began humbly with a few ponies, 
_a little crude equipment and a small staff of delivery boys. 
‘This woodcut was made in the late eighteenth century. 


the Badass the sender printed in large let- 
te s: THIS IS FROM TERRY. SEE IF 
CAN GUESS WHOIAM. HA! HA! 


a rahe: Petey was. His card went into the 


yeh 


-imcinerator. 


oe no names. 


ye Ma 


i as want we feck: So: they 
the. post o 2g have eens sent, 


through. But Gade: ‘Sam gets most of 
‘ letters back. It is a nuisance much to 
on eames : 


" The B nan Aye 


year of 1945. 
_ Philately Agency, which cares for the needs 


stamped letters and loose pennies in mail 
collection boxes. Lazy and trusting letter 
senders expect postmen to buy proper stamps 
and affix them. They never do. These 
penny pushers almost invariably get angry at 
the Post office. 

A ‘steady “house cleaning” goes on in all 
post offices. “Dead” mail and undeliverable 
letters and packages accumulate. What 
“killed” them. Your carelessness. Carelessly 
addressed letters, after several attempts at 
delivery failing, end up in the dead letter 
office. 

Packages get there because of insecure 
wrapping, loose tying, poor addressing. How 
big a job is the handling of “dead” mail? In 
1945 there were 14,277,000 dead letters in 
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POSTING A LETTER 


Just as a train for San Francisco is about to le 
a Western rancher dashes up by horseback to di 
-a letter in the mail coach. 


The Bettman Archive 


MAIL-STAGE COACH OF THE SIXTIES 


U. S. post offices. Of these, 1,513,000 were 
returned to senders. Money and other valu- 
ables was found in 369,000. Of 638,000 
packages, 131,000 were finally delivered. The 
contents of the rest were sold. 

Collecting new and rare stamps is much 
fun—to philatelists. But it is often a bit of 
a nuisance around post offices when a rush 
hour is on. Whenever you see a long line of 
people waiting before a window in a small 
post office, it is a good bet that at the head of 
that line is a philatelist demanding that the 
stamp clerk give him the center stamp in a 
big block. 

There was a time when a stamp was merely 
visible proof that postage charges had been 
paid. Then people started collecting stamps 
for their historical interest, their rarity, 
color, or exotic character. Soon millions 
were collecting them and a new business, 
philately, had sprung up. 

Eight new stamps were issued in the fiscal 
In that period the Post Office 


of stamp collectors, filled some 128,600 or- 


ders and took in receipts of $2,489,000. The 


Since 1775 the United States Post Office system has grown prodigiously, skyrocketing from a 
yearly gross of $38,000 to over a billion. In the sixties when free delivery service was 
established much mail was carried by stage coach. 


late President Roosevelt was an ardent stamp 
collector and amassed one of the largest and 
choicest collections ever made in the United 
States. 

One thing engendered by the late war that 
has bogged down the functioning of post of- 
fices everywhere in more red tape and lost 
time than any other is the mailing of foreign 
food packages. This traffic has assumed huge 
proportions. Such packages must be well 
wrapped and they are difficult to handle at 
the windows. 

The average person little realizes the tre- 
mendous amount of “advertising” mail that 
our post offices handle: During the war this 
type of mail was at a low ebb. Now, with 
the return of normal conditions, the sending 
of advertising mail has increased several hun- 
dred per cent. 

There are many things that you cannot 
send through the United States mails. Yet 
an amazing number of people keep trying to 
send them anyway. Postal authorities are 
ever alert and watch out twenty-four hours 
daily for this “contrabrand.” Among taboo 
items are intoxicating liquors, inflammatory 
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he Christmas rush means long hours of work for mail clerks all over America. They must-memorize scores 
of sacks and the cities and states to which they are going. 


Newspapers and periodicals must be sorted at regular intervals. 


‘obscene matter, ,poisons, narcotics, extortion _ 


‘tying, and trying to decipher badly writte 


post office the string loosens, the paper tears 


matter, matches, lighter fluid, ammunition 
and all explosives, fire arms and ‘weapons, ; 


letters, lottery and fraudulent matter. 

During the war many people tried to send” 
liquor to men in the armed services. They 
loaded the mails with bottles carefully filled © 
and packed to elude shrewd old Uncle Sam’s 
eagle eyes. But at,Los Angeles Terminal 
Annex and other post offices across the | 
country “seeing eye” X-ray machines were J 
set up. Before them passed a _ constant 
stream of suspect packages. Images were 
thrown on a screen before inspectors on duty. 
Little contrabrand got past them. 

During the war the Los Angeles postal 
clerks X- -ray machine discovered in the mails 
a large number of bombs, weapons, guns, and - 
the usual liquor. The bombs were Hee 
the guns confiscated, the liquor then, as new, 
poured down thé.Terminal Annex sewer. In - 
the case of the liquor Uncle Sam notified. 
owners or next of kin. 

X-ray machiv.es are in daily use in eke 
post offices all over the country. It is inter- 
esting to know that whenever an operator is 
working with this machine that he has a piece 
of unexposed film in his pocket. When he 
finishes working ‘the film is developed to find - 
out if the dangerous rays affected his body. 

Perhaps the biggest item in the way of 
“headache mail” that. post offices have to 
worry about is fraudulent matter. In cases 
where individuals or firms sell through the 
mail and guarantee money’ back to the dis- 
satisfied, then don’t make good, Uncle Sam | 
steps in when complaints come to the post — 
offices. The Post Office investigates the firm. 
If the complaints are justified, a fraud order 
is issued and no more mail can go to that 
firm. ‘ 
Lotteries in Ireland, Mexico, Cuba are — 
main offenders in this category. The Post 
Office can generally recognize foreign mail- 
receiving names of these outfits and issues 
fraud orders against them. 

Much hardship and wasted labor is oe vy 
the post offices by poor addressing and wrap- | 
ping of packages. At the Los Angeles Ter- 
minal Annex where the writer worked several 
days to find out what makes post offices tick | 
during a holiday mail rush, he found one 
large department devoted to thie handling of. 
badly wrapped packages. A staff of eight 
was kept constantly at work rewrapping, re- 


addresses. 

“A good 10 per cent of packages in hae 
mail are badly’ wrapped, ae! mailing foreman 
told me. “This is especially true in the mat- 
ter of packages going considerable distances.” 

People persist in putting heavy or loose 
items in a flimsy pasteboard box, wrapping it — 
once with paper, and tying two ways with 
cord. With a little banging around in the | 


—usually where the address is—and package 
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te: Gacu ‘Robert Pasar, the De- 
nt has. apes through the decades, 


“1819... First mail carried by steamships. 
_ 1847...First adhesive postage stamps. 
1858...Introduction of street letter boxes. 
1863...Free delivery service. 
1873...First postal cards., 

1885... .Introduced special delivery service. 
— 1911...Start of Postal Savings. 
~1918...Government air-mail service. 

_ 1924... Day and night transcontinental air- 
Re mail service._ 

1943...Postal delivery zone service. 


speed up mail service. 


The use of helicopter planes is the latest 
_ innovation instituted by the Department. The 
_ planes are to be used to bring mail from out- 
_ lying towns to main post offices, and to trans- 
port mail between main post offices and air 
fields where the use of trucks would devour 
hours instead of minutes. \ Planes make pos- 
sible fast transportation between ships at sea 
and land post offices. 
_ First world tests for the use of helicopters 
- in this service were made in 1946 by the Los 
Angeles post office under the guidance of 
Michael Fanning, postmaster. A landing 
field - ‘was set up on the broad roof of the 
-Termi mal ones aca to the Union Sta- 


and Long Beach and Pasadena and to and 
z from air fields in the district. The ‘results 
ere most ey? in the matter of sav- 


: ‘satisfactory. The Boepiester General 
is pushing hard to get the service started. 
The whole plan is now before the Civil 
Ae onautics pot for final ee and the 


The Los ee post. ‘office, in order to in- 
‘m the public about the efficiency in the use 
. hel copters and thus help to speed the de- 
livery f mail put on an impressive exhibition 
é Los en Coliseum, before tse 


a ginning of some 75 post- 
8 early gross: of sas Oe it has 


pieces of all classes to be handled 
a ae SS income of oe 314, 159,- 


1946. ..Started using helicopter planes to 


ings used by the Postal System—3,261 post 
offices——cost nearly $500,000,000. The De- 
partment is probably the world’s most ex- 
tensive tenant. During 1945 it leased or 
rented quarters at over 17 ,000 locations at a 
cost of $11,146,000. 

Just about every means of transportation 
known to man is used to get the mail to its 
destination. In one place or another the De- 
partment uses planes, helicopters, trains, 
trucks, passenger autos, horses and buggies, 
bicycles, row boats, launches, ships—even 
teams of huskies and men on skis. 

The Postal Savings System is a post office 
service that is not publicized because of op- 
position by commercial banking houses. This 
system of banking for the public, established 
in 1910, now ranks in size with the country’s 
largest financial institutions. At eight thou- 
sand post offices throughout the nation you 
may deposit sums as small as $1 or larger, 
but not exceeding $2,500, receiving for each 
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work that all employees of the U. S. Post 
Office Department’ do for us is to make work 
easier for them. This is best expressed in 
wrapping and tying packages properly, prop- 
erly stamping and addressing letters, not 
sending forbidden materials through the 
mails. 

Our postal system is so efficient and ou: 
faith in it so complete that we take it for 
granted, like breathing. But let us look back 
over the tortuous road it traveled to gain 
that perfection, the tireless, smiling service 
that we always receive. Who.can forget the 
last days of the famed Pony Express? From 
St. Joseph, Missouri to Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, across two thousand miles of un- 
known territory, with but one permanent 
settlement, the Pony Express rushed the 
United States Mail in twenty-five-mile relays. 
Saddle bags were passed from pony to pony 
for nine days across the plains, the Rockies, 
the Cascades. Winter and Summer for two 


THE FLYING POST OFFICE 


Becca mail is being loaded into a helicopter plane for a test flight to the roof of the landing 
field of the Los Angeles Terminal Annex post office twenty miles away. Helicopters save 
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deposit a certificate. These deposits may be 
withdrawn when desired. If deposits are left 
in more than three months after the first day 
following deposit, interest is credited quar- 
terly at the rate of two per cent annually. 


_ About 3,922,000 use this Post Office Banking 


system, with deposits and interest to their 
credit of over $2,659,600,000, nearly all in 
government bonds. | 

The best way the public can express its 


We: appreciation for the tireless and continuous 


much time in carrying mail which has to go by slow motor truck otherwise. 


years the schedule was maintained in all 
weather, against Indians and bandits. In 
1862, with installation of the Overland Tele- 
graph Co., the famed Pony Express Co. be- 
came a picturesque memory. 

Today, in 1947, twice a day, a smiling 
postman delivers the mail to your door. Per-. 
haps all of us feel toward the postman as did 
the writer Will James when he wrote: 

“As long as there are postmen, 
life will have zest.” 
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Curator, African Ethnology, Chicago Natural History Museum 


MEN TODAY are apprehensive about the 
future of the human race. 
again they ask whether human beings are 
doomed to follow an endless cycle of wars. 
Some look back longingly to an imaginary 
Golden Age. But have we any right to sup- 
pose that the cave dweller was undisturbed 
by thoughts of combat? Was his courage 
required only for facing the giant mammoth 
and the bison? One may be sure that the pop- 
ulation was so small that warfare could not 
be organized on a big scale. There could 
not possibly have been wholesale destruction 
of human life. But unless human nature has 
profoundly changed for the worse Stoneage 
man had to face the anger, jealousy and cun- 
ning of his fellows. 

Round his evening fire, and in the silence 
of his cave dwelling, the sparks of evil am- 


The majority of African tribes were warlike 

long before the first European explorers ar- 

rived. This fellow is a member of the Had- 

endoa tribe of the Red Sea Province of North- 

east Africa, formerly one of the most belli- 
cose tribes on the continent, 
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Time and time 


by Wilfrid D. Hambly 


bition might well arise. Across the river 
was a bigger and better cave affording more 
shelter from harsh weather and wild animals. 
But some strong fellow and his family lived 
in that cave and regarded it as their own. 
Would it be possible with wooden club and 
stone-pointed spear to drive them out and 
take possession? Here is the genesis of con- 
flict. We can be sure too that quarrels could 
have arisen over the use of hunting grounds 
and the possession of women. 

We know that primitive hunters of our 
own time come to blows over the rights of 
hunting in certain territory. This is particu- 
larly so among the aborigines of Australia. 
In fact a man who enters the hunting terri- 
tory of a tribe other than his own has to 
carry a small “message stick.” This is 
carved with peculiar designs whose meaning 
has never been translated, but only the owner 
of such a passport is free to visit. 

Division of the spoils of the chase may 
have been a cause for fighting in the Stone 
Age period, but the known facts of organiza- 
tion in primitive communities make the truth 
of this suggestion improbable. The Pygmies 
of central Africa, the Bushman tribes in the 
south of that continent, and the Australian 
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SOMALI WARRIORS 


Spears and shields were among the most effective weapons possessed by primitive people. re 

These two men of Somaliland staged a mock combat armed with their traditional weapons— 

spears which are long and dangerous and small round shields of white hide which afford 
small protection. 


battlefield. 


ganized warfare, but blood feuds to reven; 
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aborigines have rules which strictly apply to 
the division of game on a communal principle 
so that no man, woman or child will be hun- 
gry in the little horde of hunters. =. 
Before we can say that a tribe has engage 
in warfare there should be a clear idea of th 
meaning of the word. There is a distinctic 
for example, between warfare and personal 
combat, though in primitive warfare fights 
between individuals are the essence of © 
fray. Even in Europe a few -centurie: 
the result of a battle depended largely o 
clashes of knights. They were clad in stec 
armor, and so were their horses, in order 
be ready for personal encounters or 


In hunting tribes there is little if any o 


insults and injuries to'a person or family 
common enough. The Eskimo have no 
ganized warfare, neither have the Bu 
hunters of south Africa, the Pygmies of cen 
tral Africa, or the Australian aborigines. Al 
these people are so concerned with obtain 
the bare necessities of life that they do 
have the surplus time, energy and go 
waste in elaborate combat. Descriptio: 
the Australian aborigines mention war. 
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t this combat consists largely of blood 
_ feuds between small groups. Death is thought 
to be the result of magic used by an enemy, 
and the relations of the dead unite for per- 
sonal revenge. There is more talk than 
fighting, and the death or even injury of one 
man by spear or boomerang will call a halt in 
the combat. After that prolonged peace ne- 
- gotiations will begin and these tend to become 
an enjoyable social incident. 

_ With the exception of relatively pacific 
_ people among hunting tribes who move in 
_ small groups organized combat has frequently 
_ been carried on by primitive people. Rivalry 
of the English and French armies in North 
_ America and India made fighting among 
~ native people more bloody, but Europeans 
certainly did not first plant the idea of war 
_ and conquest in the minds of American In- 
f dians. The Great Lakes region of the 
| United States was the home of many warlike 
a Indian tribes who were constantly engaged 
in intrigue and combat. The rival English 
| and French seized upon these native jeal- 
_ ousies and used them for their own warlike 
_ schemes. 

The majority of African Negro tribes car- 
ried on large scale warfare for an unknown 
period of time before the first Europeans, 
who were Portuguese explorers, arrived 
about 1500 A.D. The Negro armies of west 
| Africa, the great Masai military machine of 
| the east, and the astonishingly brutal Zulu 
_ organizations were broken by European con- 
quest. There is deep irony in the fact that 
_ white men who were at such pains to teach 


AUSTRALIAN 
ABORIGINES 


Actual warfare is 
almost unknown 
among the Aus- 
tralian aborigines. 
These men, despite 
their martial ap- 
pearance, are 
merely participants 
in a corroboree, or 
tribal dance, As a 
rule, the only ap- 
proach to war is 
found in expedi- 
tions organized for 
blood revenge and 
the punishment of 


a crime. 
Courtesy 
Keith Kennedy 


WITH SHIELDS 
AND SPEARS 


The warriors in 
Africa’s great Ne- 
gro armies were 
generally protected 
by shields of wood 
or hide. Occasion- 
ally individuals 
came into combat 
and fought with 
one another to 
death. Here two 
men of the Bu- 
duma tribe near 
Lake Chad in Ni- 
geria demonstrate 
how warriors 
fought protected by 
huge shields. 


NEW GUINEA HEADHUNTER 


Headhunting was once widely practiced throughout New Guinea and 
every proud warrior attempted to show his courage and prowess by the 
heads of enemies which he had taken in. marauding expeditions. This 
wattior, dressed in his full military regalia and armed with spear and 
bow and arrow, comes from Merauke in the southwest part of the island 
: where the headhunters were particularly active. 


The primitive warriors of 
the Gilbert Islands wore 
armor made of fiber. 
Their weapons were edg- 
ed with sharks’ teeth. 
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Chicago Natural History Museum 


Chicago Natu: 
| 
pacificism to Africans should later use these 
African troops in fierce slaughter. 

From the use of stone weapons to tlie in- 
vention of the atomic bomb there hag been 
a-mad race between attack and’ defense. 
Shields represent the earliest efforts to ward 
off attacks with spears, clubs and arrows. But 
the invention of gunpowder in warfare) called 
for better defense, and an elaborate system 
of trench and earthwork protection was 
planned. And so the unhappy cycle has con- 
tinued until now we are searching for de- 
fense against the atomic bomb and) radio 
activity. . 

Let us look at some of the methods of at- 
tack and defense used by primitive people in 
the far off past, and still employed today if 
the European overlords are not watchful. In 
Africa villagers were protected by the use 
of poisoned bamboo splinters, which were in- 
serted in the ground so that points would 
pierce the feet of the attackers. Various: 
types of armor were used. In the Cam- 
eroons the chest was protected by a crocodile 
skin. Certain: horsemen of French Niger 
Territory still wear heavy quilted armor 
which can turn aside an arrow or a spear, 
and in a very restricted part of northeast 
Africa some chain armor is used for the pro- 
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tection of horsemen. The idea, and perhaps 
even the armor itself, is said to be a survival 
from the journeys of European crusaders 
who fought in Palestine from the eleventh to 
fourteenth centuries. 

_ In present day Africa there is evidence that 
‘ Primitive people knew the value of strategic 

“positions in war. In northeast Angola I saw 
‘that Vasele people lived at altitudes of about 
‘three ‘thousand feet, their small houses which 
were arranged in clusters were camouflaged 
by the rocks and the stunted vegetation of the 
hillsiies. The people came down into the 
valleys to cultivate their crops. 

Mocern soldiers sometimes wear lucky 
charms as a protection, but in primitive war- 
fare magic, spells and prayer were believed 
to be absolutely essential to success. Ancient 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans always used 
prayer, sacrifice to deities and magical con- 


The Taureg warriors of the Sahara wear 
heavy black veils covering both the upper 
and lower part of the face. 


Chicago Natural History Museum 


a ‘ 
Chicago Natural History Museum 


sultation of spiritual powers to secure suc- 
cess in warfare, or to determine the causes of 
defeat. Their priests “divined” the omens 
for success or failure in various ways. They 
consulted the stars, examined the entrails of 
sacrificed animals, or talked to an image 
which was supposed to be occupied tempo- 
rarily by a deity and therefore to have the 
power of speech. 

The use of magic in warfare was prevalent 
among all African peoples, and practices have 
survived into modern times to make the bul- 
lets of European invaders glance off the body. 
All kinds of concoctions were prepared for 
safeguarding the body. Some of these com- 
pounds were taken internally and others were 
smeared on the flesh. 

The war dance has, of course, been com- 
mon among military tribes. The object of 


the dance was to produce intense excitement - 


large shields, 


and to overcome fear. In our own time mili- 
tary marches fulfil the same purpose. In the 
Batonga army of southeastern Africa the 
medicine man placed concoctions in the 
mouth of each soldier to give him courage. 
The warriors seated themselves in a circle 
with heads bowed on their knees while an old 
woman sprayed medicine on their heads. 
Meanwhile she cursed the enemy saying “Kill 
the dogs, break their pots and capture their 
chief.” The commanding officer then fed his 
troops with a broth called the medicine of 
hatred. 

It is not strange, perhaps, that there should 
have been a terrible fear of the haunting 
ghost of a man who had been killed in battle, 
but to guard against any revenge of this kind 
the Batonga conducted a special ceremony 
to remove defilement. A warrior had to use 
special vessels for cooking, and cuts were 
made between his eyebrows so a protective 
medicine could be rubbed into them. 


MASAI TRIBESMEN 


The Masai of East Africa and the Zulus of 
South Africa were the two most predatory 
and, warlike tribes of the continent. Their 
whole social structure was adapted to mili- 
tary training and conquest and the achieve- 
ments of their well trained armies were un- 

equalled by any other primitive people. 
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The Tauregs are remarkable horsemen. In 
addition to swords and spears they carry 


The ‘core ee book . ‘ERNE ie 
medans, forbids the poisoning of we 
ing combat among the “true believers 


the Northern eae of the Gold ae a 
recently as 1929 (and perhaps even at thi 
present day), tribesmen collected poisonc 


the compounds where they lived, and for 
days no person was allowed to approach tk 
secret place where the poison: was bu 
Sometimes a magical spell was recited 
poison was being made, and the enemy 
roundly cursed. 


The Jukun of Nigeria smeared thei 


weapons with the juice of certain 
Some of the warriors carried 


from touching their bodies. Oren ii 

employed remarkable concoctions 1 

thought to make them invisible to thi 
Missile weapons include throwin 


a and northeast of Ata 
knives vary very much in pattern. 
often used in open country; for e3 
the eastern and western Sudan for 
at the fetlocks of horses. Long} c 


Since the arrival of i t 
end of the fifteenth century, firea 
become known to African Negro 
have never been very commonly u 
European governments have usual 
den them. The usual form of fire 
muzzle-loading gun which is Ree 
fragments of scrap iron obtained fr 
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SI fice and still live. There is a 
fic recoil, the barrel may break away 
le stock, and on the whole it seems 
> dangerous for the warrior than for the 
son he aims at. 

whe technique of attack in the great N egro 
es involved a rush and clash of warriors 


launched showers of terribly barbed 
ipped spears. The bow was more com- 
ily used for hunting rather than fighting. 

1 from the general confusion individual 
shts to the death were carried on. One of 
illustrations shows two Buduma warriors 
aear Lake Chad in Nigeria, who staged a 

mbat behind large shields. To the on- 
looker the antics were comical in the extreme. 
Crouching low they peeped round the edges 
of their shields, popped up to make a lunge, 


r hid again behind the huge shields. Ap- 
rently they were goifig to take*no chances 
_would be difficult to say how long such 

it might last. Jn another photograph 
combatants are running a greater 
‘The small sound shields of white hide 


and the Zulu of South Africa, 
whole social structure 'to mili- 


ocial organization. There were 
ermanent homes to which war- 

turn. In both the Zulu and 
tribes training commenced at -a very 
: ige, and men were not allowed to marry 

hey had attained the age of forty years 
too old for the warrior class. How- 
they were not so lonely as one might 


e aes ur 
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g this long bachelor period. 


Each man had an intimate girl friend. The 
story of a boy’s life was one of graduation 
through various age-groups until at last he 
changed the warrior’s equipment for a cloak 
which marked him as one of the tribal elders. 

The idea of using women as auxiliary 
forces and even as fighters is a feature of 
recent modern warfare. Nevertheless a corps 
of female fighters was used in Africa at least 
two hundred years ago. A corps of Ama- 
zons was recruited about 1729 in Dahomey. 
The chief function of these armed women 
was to swell the ranks of men and to impress 
the enemy with the army’s might. 

King Gezo in 1818 improved the Amazons 
by recruiting girls and giving military train- 
ing to those whom he thought suitable. The 
ranks of the Amazons were increased by the 
enlistment of victims who had been spared 
from the annual sacrifices of human beings. 
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Female criminals and divorced women were 
also recruited for the Amazon corps. Males 
were expected to withdraw from view when- 
ever the Amazons approached and struck a 
warning gong. The women used to carry 
jaw bones of the enemy which were attached 
to the handles of their swords, and to their 
drums. 

J. A. Skertchly, in 1871, was an unwilling 
guest of the king of Dahomey and he wit- 
nessed state ceremonies at which the Ama- 
zons were present. Skertchly was an in- 
offensive entomologist whose main desire was 
to collect butterflies, but it was his fate to 
witness some of the bloodiest ceremonies 
which Africa has produced. He saw, for 
example, the sacrifice of many human victims 
who were offered up on the anniversary of 
the king’s birthday. Skertchly says that the 
women soldiers were “impudent hussies who 
could not hit a haystack at close range when 
they fired their blunderbusses.” It seems 
possible, however, that the female regiment 
had been slipping in discipline since 1847, 
for at that time an earlier observer, J. Dun- 
can, saw the marching of six hundred 


From Captain Cook’s Voyages 
_ The Melanesians and Polynesians were among the most daring navigators the 
world has known. They covered long distances at sea to wage war on 
Islanders in New Guinea, Samoa and even New Zealand. 


Amazons and praised their military precision. 
He says that they marched to the roll of 
drums which were ornamented with the skulls 
of their enemies, and they successfully car- 
ried out a maneuver which would severely 
test our modern soldiers. The Amazons 
scaled a prickly thorn bush enclosure seventy 
feet wide and eight feet high. | 
Warfare in Africa was, of course, con- 
nected with slavery and to some extent with 
cannibalism. Sometimes an expedition was 
organized with the main hope of securing 
slaves, but. more commonly there was a de- 
sire to acquire cattle or other food products. 
The conclusion of a successful excursion was 
generally marked with a feast and the drink- 
ing of beer. In many tribes it was customary 
to eat part of a courageous enemy in order 
to absorb his valor and other virtues. 
Cowards were probably very rare owing 


enemies. 
to the-severe discipline and intensive training. 
However, men of the Wahehi tribe of Fast 
Africa who fled during a fight, provided their 
lives were spared, were required to carry 
grinding stones for corn on their heads. This 
was to indicate that they were not real war- 


riors and were fit only for a woman’s occu- 
pation. 


The rigors of training in the Zulu army in- 


cluded long waterless marches and compli- 
cated sham battles. After both real engage- 
ments and practice fights there were terrible 
witchcraft ceremonials in which the medicine- 
man selected those likely to prove cowards on 
future occasions. Executions then followed. 

Probably the most daring voyagers the 
world has known were Melanesians and Poly- 
nesians, particularly the latter. Neither of 
these races had written records, but the 


_ Polynesians in contrast to Melanesians pos- 


sessed a rich verbal history which was handed 
down by sacred priests from one generation 
to another. The piecing of evidence sug- 
gests that the Polynesians sailed through the 
Pacific in the period 500-1400 A.D. and 


(Continued on page 31) 


Courtesy Sir Arthur K 
This tattoed head of a Maori was 
catried in a triumphant dance of his 
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THE MOST TRAGIC BATTLEFIELD 


by Larston Dawn Farrar 


Illustrations courtesy of U, S. Department 
of the Interior 


SHILOH NATIONAL Military Park is lo- 
cated near Pittsburgh Landing, Tennessee, 
beside the turgid Tennessee River. On this 
tragic battlefield of the Civil War almost 
24,000 men, representing virtually every state 
in the nation at that time, were killed, wound- 
ed or reported missing—about one-fourth of 
the 107,000 effectively engaged on both sides. 
The battle was—and is—without parallel in 
American history, More famous Americans 
fought at Shiloh than at any other single 
battle on this continent. Innovations of war- 
fare and care of the wounded were intro- 
duced there. 

These are the reasons why the federal 
government has gone to such lengths to pre- 
serve the land on which the sanguinary battle 
was fought, and why a large staff of guides is 
maintained on the battlefield to help explain 
the battle itself. The second largest military 
park in the nation (Chicamauga-Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, is the largest), Shiloh National 
Military Park has an area of 3,716.66 acres, 
which includes most of the actual ground on 
which the battle was fought. The federal 
government also owns and maintains the 
seventeen-mile historic parkway which ex- 
tends from the battlefield to Corinth, Mis- 
‘souri, just across the Tennessee-Mississippi 
state line, from where the Confederates 
moved into battle against the Federals eighty- 
four years ago. 

Roads, fields and woods at Shiloh today 
have the same general locations which they 
had at the time of the battle. Important troop 
positions are denoted by small monuments, 
and battery sites are marked with field artil- 
lery of the Civil War period. 

The goal of the National Park Service is to 
restore the battlefield as nearly as possible to 
its original setting, and, by careful landscap- 
ing to bring into harmony with this setting 
the 147 monuments and memorials which 
have been erected by the national and state 
governments and by many patriotic societies. 
Throughout the entire battlefield today, points 
of interest are well-marked and easily acces- 
sible 

- Standing at sunset and looking at the rows 
of cannon of Civil War vintage, kept in 
martial array, a visitor can relive in imagina- 
tion the movements of men who died for an 
ideal. Here, at Shiloh, fought volunteers 
from Germany and Great Britain and France. 
Farm boys from Iowa and Illinois and Ohio 
and Pennsylvania fought against farm boys 


‘ 
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IN AMERICA 


THE BATTLE OF SHILOH Seay: 


The Battle of Shiloh which raged on April 6 and 7, 1862 was the most terrible military con- 

flict ever waged on this continent. Nearly 24,000 men were killed, wounded or reported — 

missing, a number equal to more than one-fifth of the combined Union and Confederate armies 
engaged in the battle. oe 


from Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi and 
Texas. Brother was pitted against brother 
and friend against friend. 

The leaders of the battle on both sides 


THE IOWA MONUMENT 


Memorials ranging from simple stone markers to elaborate sculptures in granite and bronze 
been erected by most of the states whose sons fought in the Battle of Shiloh. The Iowa M 
y ment was erected in 1905 at a cost of $25,000. = 


were graduates of the same sc 
United States Military Academy 
Point. Great parliamentarians : 
writers and great poets were 


( ral: ice Simpson Ae hae 
a Army of the Tennessee. A squat, be- 
hish sred fellow, only a few years before 
ud been well-nigh bankrupt. 


He too, was one ae to sit in the 
ie: house, as the twentieth President, and 


eae name to. he revered and hated sy 
ons of his countrymen, his tactics to be 
tudied by military leaders of all ages. Sher- 
n had three horses shot from under him, 
received a bullet wound in the hand. 
other bullet pierced his hat ; a third grazed 
| shoulder. 

eneral Lewis (Lew) Wallace was here. 
yen then he was a writer, but his real fame 
yet to come—when he published The 
God, when he wrote The Prince of Asia, 
ut most of all when he authored Ben Hur. 
Across the battle-line were other men loved 
e people of the Southland, some of them 
stined to be known to all peoples. 

eading the Army of the Mississippi was 
eral Albert Sidney Johnston, Commander- 
hief of the entire Confederate Army at 
ime, soon to die on. this very soil. 
hnston, fifty-eight years old and in the 
of life, boasted only the morning be- 


‘in the Tennessee River.” He waved 
de opposition to his plans for the battle by 
g to his aides: “I would fight them if 
were a million.” 

Second in command was Pierre Gustave 
outant Beauregard, scion of a Louisiana 
ion family, who had given up his post 
uperintendent of West Point to go back 


At Shiloh, 


s death that “tonight we will water our 


to Louisiana in 1861 and pledge his life to 
the Confederacy. He was under a cloud in 
some Southern quarters at Shiloh because, in 
command at Bull Run, he had failed to fol- 
low up the fleeing Union forces and to cap- 
ture Washington itself. 

He was to be criticized again for failing 
to follow up what was supposed to be the 
plan of action left him by the dying Johnston 
on the field of Shiloh. Eventually, Beaure- 
gard was to become ill, resign from his com- 
mand _and live out his life in rather mundane 
fashion. 

General John Cabell, Breckinridge was 
in command: of the southern reserves. A 
former vice president of the United States, 
the man who had to make the official an- 


From the beginning 
to the end the Battle 
of Shiloh was fought 
with intense bitter- 
ness. In clearings be- 
tween woodlands the 
dead and wounded 
were scattered, Extra 
casualties were caused 
by errors on the part 
of the commanders 
of both sides, and in 
one case soldiers of 
the same army ac- 
tually fought and 
killed one another. 


GENERAL GRANT 
AT SHILOH. 


At one point in the 
Battle of Shiloh, 
General Grant’s army 
was practically driven 
from the field. How- 
ever, the arrival of 
more than twenty 
thousand fresh troops 
enabled him to. as- 
sume the offensive 
and win eventual vic- 
tory. 


which he had sworn allegiance. 


On April 7, Wisconsin’s volunteers charged and 


captured a New Orleans Battery 


nouncement of the election of Abraham Lin- 
coln as president, Breckinridge himself had 
been a candidate for the highest office in the 
Union, receiving seventy-two electoral votes. 
Yet, here he was, fighting against the flag to 
He was to 
live to see Old Glory move over the South- 
land, he was to flee to Cuba, and thence to 
Europe, and then return to his native Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, to live out his life. 

Henry Morton Stanley was on the Con- 
federate side fighting for sheer adventure. A 
lowly private in Ruggles’ Battery, the twenty- 
year-old Stanley was to be captured, enlist in 
the Union Army, resign, and then go back to 
England to embark on a series of explora- 
tions which would make him a great explorer. 
He it was who found Dr. Livingston, who 
explored darkest Africa and was knighted by 
the queen, who wrote volumes still studied as 
source books about many lands. 

There are other reasons why Shiloh is 
unique in American military annals. It was 
fought almost wholly by raw volunteers, 
young men with little or no military training 
and without previous experience in a major 
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THE CONFEDERATE MONUMENT 


In 1917 the United Daughters of the Confederacy dedicated this symbolic memorial to all the 
Confederate soldiers who served at Shiloh. On the central panel of the marble pedestal is the 
bust of General Johnston, the Southern commander who fell on the battlefield. 


engagement. 
in blood fought in so short a space of time— 
two days—ever waged on American soil. It 
was the scene of the first Red Cross field hos- 
pital ever erected on an American ‘battlefield. 
It brought the Federals to the use of trench 
warfare, the soldiers learning being even a 
little under the ground decreased ‘the ef- 
fectiveness of the enemy’s fire. It was a har- 
binger of defeat for the South, yet brought 
realization to the North that the Civil War 
was going to be long and hard and bloody. 

There are approximately twenty-five points 
of historical interest at Shiloh battlefield. 
Each monument, marker or insignia supports 
the manifestation of some event which oc- 
curred at that particular place during the 
battle. The memorials range from simple 
stone markers to elaborate sculptures in gran- 
ite and bronze, and for the most part they 
occupy the sites on the battlefield most closely 
associated with the men in whose memory 
they were erected. States which have estab- 
lished memorials are Alabama, Arkansas, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee 
and Wisconsin. 

Federal division and brigade headquarters 
are marked with pyramids of cannon balls 
set into square bases of concrete. The Fed- 
eral Government has’ erected monuments to 
three Union and two Confederate officers 
who were killed in the battle. These are all 
alike—a Parrott gun set in a square concrete 
base at the corners of which are small pyra- 
mids of cannon balls. 

The National Cemetery, a part of the park, 
was. established in 1866 and comprises 10.2 
acres. It is on a bluff overlooking the Ten- 
nessee River. Here were re-interred the 
bodies of the Federal soldiers, originally 
buried in the trenches on the battlefield. With- 
in this cemetery lie 3,650 men, two-thirds 
“unidentified. Near the marker denoting 
where Grant slept’on the first night of battle 
are the graves of Captain Edward Saxe, first 
officer killed in the battle; Henry Burke, thir- 
teen-year-old drummer boy, and the six Wis- 
consin color sergeants who met heroic death 
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It was the most costly battle . 


that bloody Sabbath. Under the oak in | 
cemetery rests the bodies of veterans of fi 
wars—the Revolutionary, the Mexican, t 
Civil, the Spanish-American and World 
War I. coe 
After the battle, Grant arranged for : 
‘burial of the Confederate dead in fi 
trenches, the largest of which is almost 
hundred feet long and contains five hund 
bodies. In recent years, these interm 
trenches have been marked by the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy. Dare vn 
At the park headquarters building, neai 
the river and Pittsburg Landing, are 
museum and library, with an interesting col 
lection of relics, manuscripts, books, maps 
charts and exhibits of the Civil War period 
‘ Daily lectures are given here by the Nationa’ 
(Continued on page 32) fete 
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SHILOH NATIONAL MILITARY. PARK % 


Shiloh National Military Park was established by an act of Congress in 1894 to commeniGenee 
one of the decisive battles in the war between the states. ‘The park embraces an area of 3,716 
; acres which include a major portion of the battlefield, mt 


On the Isle of Skye in the Inner Hebrides peat is cut and used for fuel just as it is in Ireland. 


HEBRIDES! The Isle of Skye and her 
lite Rum, sheltering behind the “Outer 
s’—Lewis and Harris with their home- 
in tweed and turf-built cottages, Eriskay 
its famous love lyric, Rona and its long- 
elict crofts, and further out in the At- 
¢, St. Kilda and Heisker, now uninhab- 
because they denied man a living. 
The Outer Hebrides, peopled by families 
onsider English their second tongue, are 
ated with romance. Flying over this 
-archipelego off the west coast of Scot- 

was reminded of Norway’s fjords and 
rries ; penetrating the remotest districts of 
arris and Lewis on a thousand mile lecture 

I met people who speak English with a 

e accent. Yet Glasgow, third largest 

n the British Empire, was but an hour's 
ng-time distant. 

Hebridean lives close to the soil. A 
fter—that is a small-holder—he is | pre- 


by Frank Illingworth 


Photographs from European 


The Outer Hebrides have long been famous 
for the making of hand woven tweeds, a craft 
in which this woman is expert. 
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pared to sail the Atlantic-lashed bays in a 
wearisome effort to supplement what he 
scratches from the black, peaty, sodden soil. 
His whole life revolves round a parcel of 
rock-strewn land averaging five acres and 
worth no more than the (as little as) fifty 
shillings annual rental he pays. 

Life is one long grind around the turf- 
and-stone “blackhouses.” The schools are 
largely dilapidated, the roads generally de- 
plorable. Recent years have seen three of 
“The Islands” evacuated: St. Kilda, Rona 
and Heisker. Yet my suggestion in a Scot- 
tish newspaper that the Outer Hebrides as a 
whole should be evacuated and their crofters 
settled on the abundant mainland, earned me 
Hebridean wrath. “Sacanach!” crofter and 
schoolmaster retorted, “Evacuate oor islands 
—never !” 

Many of the crofters have forsaken the 
blackhouses their grandparents built, for 
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SHEEP CLIPPING ON LEWIS 


Sheep play an important part in the economy of the Outer Hebri- 
des, Tillable soil is scarce and the black, peaty, sodden land is 


difficult to cultivate. 


brick homes. But there are few villages in 
which all the blackhouses have been handed 
over to the cattle. In one Lewis village com- 
prising one hundred and seventy houses, sev- 
enteen are built according to the islands’ 
ancient design; and in another village | 
found the latter predominating. But some 
of the huts have been “modernised,” and one 
of The Islands’ many Angus MacLeods in- 
vited me to see what could be done with turf, 
sods and thatch, even if the latter was an- 
chored to the ground with ropes and boulders. 

“Come in an‘ ha’ a cup o’ milk,” he said, 
“An’ warm yesel’ by the peats—t’is cauld 
these nichts.” 

Angus Macleod’s home comprised three 
rooms. It is not long since peat “reek” 
swirled among the rafters, giving the tweed 
bundles their eee smell ; or since the floor 
was just beaten mud. But Angus had had 
the smoke-hole replaced with a proper chim- 
“ney, windows let into the three-foot thick 
walls, and both floor and walls boarded. In 
remote districts, winter still sees cattle housed 
in one end of the blackhouse, the crofter’s 
family using the other end, the “‘cattle’s wall” 
being pulled down in spring to permit re- 
moval of the manure and straw collected dur- 
ing winter months. But Macleod’s home had 
a separate byr. 

Mrs. Macleod welcomed me in her native 
tongue. “Och!” her husband explained, “she 
on’y speaks the Gaelic,” a soft descriptive 
tongue which, though considered difficult to 
learn, was quickly picked up by evacuee chil- 
dren from Glasgow during the war. “Oor 
childers,” Angus added, “ha’ on’y chust be- 
gun to learn English at schule. Will ye no 
ha’ some oat aahes: cae 

His was the peculiar intonation 1 of Hebri- 
dean. English, with “Gs” and “Js” pro- 
nounced “Ch.” Few Lewismen would speak 
at question time during my lectures, I was 
told, because they are self-conscious of their 


English. But, it was added, I could be sure 


that the lectures would provide topics for 
many a ceilidh, 
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A CROFTER’S HOME inf 


The homes of most of the farmers .on-the Hebrides are made of 
stone and turf. They symbolize the conditions under which the : 
islanders live and the hardships they endure. , 


The ceilidh, pronounced ‘“‘caley,” is another 
word for “chinwag” before glowing peats. 
Efforts have been made to establish Women’s 
Institute discussion groups in the Outer 
Isles, but these soon died a natural death, for 
the ceilidh is deep rooted. 

When wind and rain thrash the night, old 
and young gather before the peats. Soft 
Gaelic voices sing the Eriskay love lyric and 
the other hauting lyrics of “The Islands,” 
and then, in true ceilidh fashion, across the 
flickering peat flames flit the resurrected 
shadows of the daoine-sith (the fairies), the 
gruagach (the terrible long-haired one) and 
the each-wisge (the blood-sucking seahorse of 
legend. ) 

The grandest ceilidh are those of the last 
night of the sheiling season. Summer sees 
crofters send their cattle onto the moors for 


EVENING ON THE ISLE OF SKYE 


five or six months. There, the women, livin 
in boulder huts with turf or thatch roof 
(airigh, they’re called) tend the animals. O: 
the last night, the fairies and the bogies © 
bog, moor and mountain creep from the’ peat 
and their doings are recounted together w 
tales of bygone clan warfare, of Mac-an- 
Stonaich who terrorised the islands, and 6 
Bonnie Prince Charlie who fled to the Oute 
Hebrides following Culloden. With dayligh 
a’ fianach (moor-grass fire) is lighted anc 
spotting the blue smoke, the cattle instine 
tively turn towards home: another Baek 
has come to an end. | 
His cattle, one or two to the poorer croft 
form an important part of the crofter’s ecor 
omy. 0 ae 
“On the mainland yonder,” you ‘hear, ~ 
mon has on’y to lay a hand on t’ land an 


The island of Skye in the Inner Hebrides possesses an irregular coastline containing some of _ “if 

the most impressive scenery in Scotland. Skye also has a great ridge of mountains remarkable = 7 

for their sharp pinnacles which provide the finest and most dangerous rock climbing in Great — 
Britain. 


| produce. But here...” 

Tillable soil is scarce. The crofter raises 
zat he can in “lazy beds’—patches of till- 
. ground perhaps twenty feet wide by 
to three hundred yards long, separated 
ditches to drain the sodden, squelchy soil. 
rived in Lewis as ploughing began, and 
he black earth of the lazy poe some laid 
uit in neat rows, others curling round rock 
butcrops or placed at angles to each other 
phere God had left a little soil amid the 
ocks—gave the crofts a patchwork appear- 
nce. 


_ I saw only four ploughs in use during my - 


whole tour. Three were horse drawn; and 
the fourth two elderly women toiled in 
> traces, while a schoolboy kept the blade 
pright. Every now and again the women 
topped to kick cloying black earth from 
1eir boots, but there was no resting. Lazy 
eds are often too small to be ploughed. 
hen the crofter and his wife must turn the 
arth with spades. 
Hard as is their normal toil, during the 
r the Hebrideans dug for victory as did 
other communities. One particular vil- 
ge in northern Lewis turned out in force 
lo clear acres of rock-ridden land. Back 
) eaking work it was, and worth much more 
tt van the few pounds an acre subsidy al- 
owed by the Government. The mainland 
farmer would not have dreamed of cultivat- 
g such land! But the men and women of 
Lewis levered out the boulders, built them 
nto high walls to protect the coming crop; 
ad, when I passed, the black earth stood 
t amid a world of boulders. 
“We couldna do less,” I was told. “In the 
st war we lost more young men in the 
tlantic than ony other part of Britain. It’s 
ppening that way aga’n; and we whoo’re 
ft behind must do oor bit.” 

Only on the Sabbath does the Hebridean 
st. The minister wields considerable 
wer, and the need must be pressing for 
flock to toil on a Sunday. The, mor- 
‘ow’s requitements are prepared on Sat- 
day ; and those who come from the main- 
d are expected to observe local custom. 
or instance: villagers who learned that 
en at a R.A.F. camp worked on Sundays, 
mplained to the Camp C. O. Islanders 
so complained bitterly when the Navy sent . 
epaired motor launch down the slipway 
the Sabbath. The war had to stop on 
ndays. 

‘A musical instrument maker from the 
nainland illustrated this outlook thus: 
bout thirty-five years ago I delivered_an 
gan to the small church at Kyle Akin, in 
kye. It was a new organ, and I was 
omewhat puzzled when, a few days later, 
was called on to repair the instrument. 
transpired that some of the villagers con- 
dered the organ’s noisy music urisuited to 
house of worship, so they smashed the 
astrument with hatchets!” 
The young Hebridean is leaning towards 
e mainland’s city life. But his parents 
ng to their old ways. The elderly seldom 
; (Continued on. page 34) 


Pear. 


Iona Cathedral on the Isle of Mull is associated with the Irish St. Columba who in the sixth 
century converted the whole of northern Scotland to Christianity. Later the Iona Cathedral 
became the burial place of Scottish Kings. 


The jagged outline of the Coolin Mountains on the Isle of Skye is heightened by the blue 
black color of the rocks of which they are composed. 


The aborigines who live on Australia’s Great Barrier Reef are eager and skillful turtle hunters. The flesh and the eggs of the turtle provide them with 


SPEARING A TURTLE 


nourishing food. 


A Vlataralest ; Adégtukes on a “ Y; 


Photographs from the Australian Tourist Information Bureau 


As the senior marine biologist at the Aus- 
tralian Museum in Sydney, Frank A. Me- 
Neill has led a number of scientific expedi- 
tions to the Great Barrier Reef. This is the 
largest coastal coral reef in the world. It 
extends for a distance of nine hundred 
nautical miles along the Queensland coast 
from which it is separated by a lagoon chan- 
nel varying in width from twenty to seventy 
miles. Within this far flung network of 
coral islands there are many fascinating 
creatures for the naturalist to study. Not 
the least interesting are the strange, egg-lay- 
ing, green turtles which are described in 
this article. 
Editorial Note 


IN THE LATE afternoon we climbed a 
rather steep strand of white gravelly sand as 
we made for the camp site on Nor’west island 
on the Great Barrier Reef. At the top, the 
thin drooping of foliage of a line of. oaks 
hung curtain-like from low branches. Behind 
were low tournefortia trees with twisted limbs 
and bunches of thick leaves, furry-silver on 
the undersides. 

Underfoot was.a rich growth of creeping 
“goat’s-foot” convolvulus, reaching to the 
shady outskirts of the stately Pisonia forest 
some thirty yards away. . 

_In a clearing between the beach and the 
big trees, sheltered by a large native fig, was 
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by Frank A. McNeill 


the straggling, low-roofed building we sought. 
This was all that remained of a turtle-canning 
factory abandoned years before—a relic of 
one of those “mushroom” ventures which ex- 
ploit and leave their blight on places which 
should be protected as national assets. Nor’- 
west, however, was recovering from the set- 
back it had received. Fast-growing tropical 
vegetation was healing the scar; turtles in 


” 


The clumsy creature now resting helplessly in 

the bottom of the rowboat bids a melancholy 

farewell to the waters in which he has always 
lived safely and comfortably. 


/ matter by 


pene 


the surrounding sea had multiplied and thi 
were coming back to their former state. 
Our dislike of the turtle-canners did n 
make us balk at using the fresh water in 
large, indifferently-covered iron tank. 
had been an important item in our plan 
and helped to augment the meager supply 
drinking water we had brought from 
mainland. We inspected the tank and | 
covered that it had claimed the lives o q 
number of blundering sea birds. Our doctc 
member of the party quickly adjusted # 
adding purifying chemic 
brought specially for the purpose. 
I have purposely enlarged on wate 
order to emphasize the general waterless 
ture of coral isles. On Nor’west the 
other sources of water were in the deep fo 
of the largest trees, and this was an un 
source as it was only retained there for a da 


.or less after rain. The shortage of Pie: 


its compensations because there were 1G, ds 
quitoes. & 
We installed a fuel stove, which later 
used to cook delectable dishes ‘of soused fis 
and prime cuts of steak from the four gree 
turtles which we caught during our stay. | 
Our auxiliary launch, now none close. 


eee. 4 


| 


3 
‘the “full” of the tide over the coral reef. 
| Now, with each fall of the tide, the little ves- 
| sel rested upright on her keel supported by 
| four stout poles lashed to the shrouds, port 
and starboard—“shored up,” .as the skipper 
termed it. 
= From then on we were free, or as free as 
human could ever hope to be. There was no 
worry about the conventions of dress; most of 
‘us went bare except for one small garment ; 
in the cooler hours of the night we sometimes 
added a second. We did much as we pleased. 
it was a temptation just to lie about and talk 
in a place where time’s only reminder was the 
Tising and setting of the sun and the ebb and 
| flow of the tide. We were tempted to laze 
jin the limpid blue waters but the thought of 
|doing anything energetic always found us 
‘struggling mentally against a drowsy and 
| delicious ease that must surely have come 


a from that enchanted stem which fed the lotus 
pace dreams. 
However, we had come to our.coral isle for 


a real purpose and we were strong-willed 


SEASCAPE ON HERON ISLAND 


Australians, eager sportsmen and lovers of the outdoor life, have taken full advantage of the 

beautiful islands in the Great Barrier Reef. The two bathers framed here by the branches of 

the pandanus palms are about to enter the tropical waters of Heron Island, one of the 
favorite vacation resorts on the Reef. 


"enough to see the program through. 


BRINGING IN A CAPTIVE 
Three species of turtles are found in the waters of the Great Barrier Reef—the hawksbill, 


the green and the loggerhead, All of them are marine dwellers feeding on marine grass or The nightly visits of egg-laying turtles took 
fish and molluscs, These two aborigines are hauling a huge loggerhead into their dugout Honan fist We 2 d ae 
: canoe. The females alone visit the shore where they lay eggs by night. Our attention iirst. € Saw dozens 0 em 


when a high tide coincided with the fall of 
darkness—a darkness which came with the 
suddenness of the tropics. It was grand to 
wait on the beach which lay like a silver- 
white ribbon under the light of the full moon. 

The crowning thrill came when the mas- 
sive, looming turtle forms, awkward and pon- 
derous of motion, emerged from the lapping 
waters. Over the moonlit coral sands they 
propelled their lumbering bodies, lurching for- 
ward with strong sweeps of their big front 
flippers and leaving broad ridged tracks be- 
hind them. 

The upward climb was hard work for 
them, carrying their two hundredweight or so 
of flesh, horn and bony frame. Every now 
and then the climbers would stop in their 
tracks and heave loud sighs of exhaustion. 
The sound traveled clearly to us, fully fifty 
feet away. We had to watch from a discrete 
distance; if we approached too closely these 
timid creatures would have been startled and 
would have retreated back into the sea. 

The whole scene seemed eerie and unreal— 
the brilliant moonlight, the quiet waves and 
low sounds made by the drag of those heavy 
ungainly forms moving slowly towards the 
gloom of the bushes and trees at the beach 
top. Nature seems in some perverse way to 
have neglected the turtles in her scheme of 
adaptive evolution; it is hard to imagine an- 
other creature which is so unsuited for travel- 
ing on land. This is more astounding still 
when one realizes that the females of the 
edible green turtle have to come ashore on 
egg-laying expeditions as many as seven times 
in the breeding season between November 
and February. This is probably true, too, of 
the less abundant, thicker set and more drab- 
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Female turtles scoop out sections of sand in 
which they lay their eggs by night, The green 
turtle will lay as many as two hundred eggs at 
a time; the loggerhead though larger lays no 
more than fifty, After the eggs are laid the 
mother takes no further responsibility, return- 
ing to the sea and permitting the young to 
fend for themselves when they are hatched. 


colored loggerhead turtle of the same parts. 

Dry sand above high-water mark is the 
turtles’ goal. Here, the more or less level 
strand was found pitted with shallow excava- 
tions—mute evidence of the labors of in- 
numerable egg-layers, coming and going 
nightly in almost endless procession. 

To watch these labors was fascinating. 
They took two hours of relentless work 
which appeared to bring the turtles to the 
point of exhaustion. We were first attracted 
to this spectacle by a new swishing kind of 
sound coming to us on the still air. 

A quest by torch-light brought us to a spot 
where showers of sand were being energeti- 
cally thrown into the air with each rhythmic 
backward sweep of the front flippers of a 
resolute female in a partially-dug, wallow-like 
hole. With methodical changes of position 
and intermittent rests, the turtle gradually 
deepened the excavation until her back was 
just below the level of the surrounding sand. 
Then, with uncanny precision, the short hind 
flippers scooped out a vertical egg-shaft at 
the bottom of the hole. 

This feat was something truly remarkably 


for a creature with so rigid a body. Those 


x 


ball, with soft parchment-like shells. 


stubby limbs worked as efficiently as human 
hands. Each in turn was thrust outstretched 
into the semi-damp sand; then, with a flex- 
ing of a short terminal joint, the scooping 
operation was carried out and the lifted sand 
flicked to the sides. The depth of the shaft 
equalled the extreme reach of the flippers 
which were deliberately pressed against the 
side walls to consolidate the sand grains as 
a precaution against collapse. 

When the shaft was completed, the female 
straddled the opening and laid her eggs. 
These were round, a little larger than a golf 
At first 
they dropped slowly into the shaft, but soon 
the rate of laying increased to twenty or 
more a minute. _ 

While this was happening we came right 
up-to the turtle. We picked ’us some of the 


eggs and examined them. To our surprise we 
found that they could actually be bounced— - 


so resilient was the shell. At this stage, we 
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suddenly realized that our presence had not 
in the least disturbed the turtle. 

It seems that once a female turtle has com- 
menced to dig, a natural urge takes complete 
control and all timidity is lost. This one laid 
a clutch of 160. The number a female lays 
mounts with each expedition she makes to the 
shore. At the beginning of the season they 
are as few as fifty, but at the end as many as 
two hundred or more are laid at a sitting. 
The smaller and longer-tailed male turtle 
never ventures ashore. 

When the turtle finished laying her 160 
eggs that night she slowly covered them with 
sand with her hind flippers, pressing down 


SILVER GULLS 


On in ‘he: sea, 


newly-born babes. 

as best they can, but they have many enem 
Few of the babies reach maturity. 

wonder nature offsets these risks by pro 


ing the turtle with such bountiful clu 
of eggs. 

We learned a lot of other interesting thing 
about turtles. 2 


I have mentioned the broa 
ridged tracks the-females scored in the sani 
We discovered very soon that these track 
had two separate patterns. One lucky. flas 
of the torch gave us the clue to identify ar 
up-track from one leading back to the sé 
This lucky break saved us a lot of puzzlin; 

_ The tell-tale clue is the female turtle’s s thic 


Gulls circle constantly above the coral islands of the great Barrier Reef. Here a group of the Hy 


aerial marauders are swooping down to feast on the carcass of a huge green turtle, ea 


the grains as she worked. Then she shuffled 
clumsily about the big excavation,. using her 
front flippers to.pull down more of the dry. 
looser sand from the sides. This was done in 
an attempt to hide the exact location of the 
eggs. Then she wearily dragged her Doss, 
back to the sea. 

Baby turtles never know a mother’s care. 
After nine to ten weeks the babies two to 
three inches long escape from the eggs in- 
cubated in the sand. In their dozens they 
struggle to the surface and make their way 
seawards. To be born during the hours of 
daylight is fatal because the gulls snatch 
them up before they reach the water. Only 
at night have they a chance of reaching the 
reef waters safely. And they lose no time in 
getting there. 

It was odd to come on little groups of 
them—ten to twenty at a time—waddling 
across the beach at a speed that seemed to 
belong more to full-grown creatures than to 

ve 
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little pointed tail. 
After each forward lunge of, te 
body up the sloping beach there is a 
easing back of the weight. Thi 
tail to thrust into the sand, leavin: 
/neat, round holes at regular intervé 
the easier downward journey the s 
' ploughs a continuous shallow furrow 
the two sets of ridge marks made 
propelling flippers. 
The een turtle has a pe bor 


nities rivers and other points Bone 
the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts. 
The reserve ships areyplaced in perma- 
nent locations, selected because. of 
their strategic locations, lack of salt 
in the water, and the nearness of ship 
yards to keep them in condition. 

__ While the reserve ships, tied side- 
‘to-side by the hundreds, may resemble 
the “ghost” fleets of World War I, 
“actually they are as different as black 
‘is from white. Instead of being al- 
lowed to rust from neglect, they are 
specially fitted and treated to with- 
stand long idleness. All fire hazards 
_are removed: Moveable fixtures, such 
as galley equipment, bedding, ani 
ture, refrigerators, tools, and portable 
Eeavigauicn “instruments, are taken 
ashore for resale. Remaining equip- 
’ ment is secured and sprayed with an 
oil compound to prevent rust. De- 
humidification ensures rust-proof in- 
teriors, while special paints protect the 
exteriors of hulls. 

_ Compressed air lines connect the 
ships with the shore, and at intervals 
the air power is used to turn the idle 


_ Fire lines run from ship to ship.. Fire 
_ boats are always in readiness. Each 
reserve fleet is located near a ship- 
yard, which is charged with the indefi- 
nite maintenance of the vessels. It 
costs about $4,000 a year to keep each 
‘ship in condition, but it cost $1,800,000 
‘to build a Liberty. They may not be 
- put into commercial operation, to pro- 
tect the investments of lines buying 
- ships for the active fleet, but it is esti- 
mated that they can put to sea within 
thirty days in case of emergency. 
The story of the American mer- 
chant marine is not complete without 
a word about our tanker fleet, the 
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endless Boe cicth from the oil ports 
and down the east and west coasts. 


table Mislenesians have oe pa no 


ied the great island of New 
nea, the Solomon Islands and New 
ee Headhunting has been prev- 


propellers to keep the machinery free. ° 


AMERICA’S MERCHANT MARINE 
PREPARES FOR PEACE 


“Ha Continued from page 11) 


The tanker line that stretches from 
Port Arthur, Texas, to New York is 
the busiest route on the seven seas, 
with a tanker somewhere at sea every 
ten miles along the entire lane. 

Two hundred tankers currently are 
transporting a record load of forty 
million barrels a month to supply the 
life blood of eastern industry, to warm 
our homes, and to run our automo- 
biles, The American Merchant Ma- 
rine Institute has estimated that every 
day an average of thirteen tankers ar- 
rive at New York and other North 
Atlantic ports to discharge 55,860,000 
gallons of petroleum products. Seven- 
teen northeastern states receive ninety- 
five per cent of their oil products by 
sea, which in itself is sufficient ex- 
planation of the crisis which befell 
these states when German submarines 
thréatened the tanker line after our 
entry into the war. 

The vessels in this service follow a 
timetable schedule as rigidly as the 
best railroad, In less than thirty-six 
hours a tanker can discharge its entire 
cargo, pump in water ballast, and take 
on supplies for the return trip. As 
it approaches the Texas oil ports, the 
ballast is pumped out, and the ship 
made ready to take on its return cargo 
of “liquid gold.” The average tanker 
makes a round trip every two weeks, 


‘spending ten days at sea and a day 


and a half in port at each end. 
While this may seem an unromantic 
business, seamen like tankers. The 
food is traditionally good, pay is 
higher than on dry cargo vessels, and 
the ships are kept in immaculate con- 
dition. As American oil wells dry up 
ana petroleum products must be 
brought from overseas, the tanker fleet 
will increase in importance. The route 
from the Middle Eastern oil ports 
may someday be the scene of the 
greatest shipping operations in all his- 


tory. L 
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HOW PRIMITIVE MAN WAGED WAR 
. (Continued from page 21) 


. would be expected of. them in the 
future. 
Polynesians of Tonga, Samoa, 


Hawaii, New Zealand and many other 
island groups waged war among them- 
selves and often covered vast dis- 
tances by sea to do so. The Maori 
warriors of New Zealand were par- 
ticularly ferocious and their exploits 
in war were celebrated. Grotesque 
tattooing of the face in small grooves 


into which coloring matter was rubbed 


_ was common, and so embellished the 


warriors indulged in the fiercest war 
dances and cannibal feasts. 

In almost all parts of the world 
there is evidence of how primitive man 
has worked to perfect himself in the 
art of killing, Civilization has been 
spread by the development of efficient 
communication, by mechanical inven- 
tions and by the use of new sources of 
energy. But there still remains the 
more difficult task of creating the 


‘harmonious social, economic and po- 


litical conditions that will make war 
impossible. | 
i * * &* 


A NATURALIST’S 
ADVENTURES 


ON A CORAL ISLE 
(Continued from page 30) 


veal or venison. Like several of its 
half dozen or so marine relatives, it 
ranges throughout the tropical waters 
of every ocean, and has been hunted 
by man for food since earliest times. 

Over the fused bony plates of the 
heavy carapace of the live turtles 
there is a very thin layer of mottled 
horny material. This resembles what 
is generally known as “tortoise-shell,” 
but, unlike that product it has no 
commercial value. The covering is 
made up of separate pieces meeting 
flush along their edges and giving a 
smooth curve to the back; they form 
a symmetrical pattern which conforms 
somewhat to the shape of the under- 
lying bony plates. 

True tortoise-shell, basis of so many 
prized ornamental trinkets, comes 
from the back of the carnivorous 
hawksbill turtle, which gets its name 
from a curved upper jaw with a beak- 
like overhanging tip. We saw only 
one small hawksbill during our stay 
on Nor’west; it was in the sea near 
the edge of the islet’s reef. Ap- 
parently the hawksbill ‘creature pre- 
fers the warm equatorial waters, 
where it grows to about the same size 
as the green turtle but has a much 
flatter body. 

The more green turtles we saw dur- 
ing our nightly rambles, the. more it 
was clear that sharks attacked them. 
We found many females with muti- 
lated flippers; some had whole sec- 
tions bitten out. Often, the edges of 
the thick bony carapaces bore the un- 
mistakable marks of strong teeth. But 
a fully grown turtle is a tough 
proposition for a shark, which seems 
rarely able to injure it fatally. 

Strangely enough, the big logger- 
head turtles which occasionally came 
ashore at night appeared to have been 
left alone by the sharks. The logger- 
head has a thick bullet head and, by 
comparison with the docile green 
turtle, an aggressive nature. Any tor- 
mentor approaching within reach of 
the strong jaws is likely to suffer a 
nasty bite. This strength and aggres- 
siveness may be the reason for its 
apparent immunity from shark at- 
tacks. However, it is more likely that 
the shark prefers the much tastier 
flesh of the green turtles, although it 
is protected by bony armor. But young 
green turtles aren’t so safe. I once 
saw a ninety-pound green turtle— 
shell and all—in the stomach of a 
big tiger shark. 
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is an Easter seal 


It’s only a small piece of crinkly 
edged paper with a back that’s 
mighty sticky when it gets wet... 
Maybe it doesn’t look like much, 
but I know a lot of kids who see 
plenty in this little Easter seal . . . 


They see wheel chairs and crutches to 
help them get out and do things— 


They see a school, and others see a 
ride to school... ¢ 
Lots of them see camp... camp in 
the summer, good hot sunshine, real 
trees, acres of sweet-smelling green 
grass, and swimming, playing... 
like other kids . 
But don’t get me wrong, mister— 
they don’t really see all this. These 
kids just dream-it, because that’s 
what they can have with the dollars 
you spend for Easter seals . . 
Gosh, mister, it’s wonderful of you 
to give us a chance to be like other 
kids! 

BUY AND USE 


EASTER 
SEALS 


Park Service historical staff, and vis- 
itors may obtain information pertain- 
ing to the battlefield or the natural 
features of the park. 

A. shell-splintered tree, which has 
stood for five score years, is a good 
sample of how many of the trees 
looked after the battle. 

The . “Hornet's Nest” area is 
marked well. Located here are sev- 
eral interesting monuments, including 
the Granite Stump, Arkansas Monu- 
ment, the Minnesota Monument and 
the Indiana Monument. Nearby is a 
monument erected by the State of 
Wisconsin. It is said that six of the 
color-bearers fell around this spot in 
one hour. The monument represents 
a wounded color-beaver, held by vic- 
tory. 

The most expressive and most ex- 
pensive monument of the park is the 
Confederate Monument, erected in 
1917 by the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy at a cost of $50,000. Its 
bronze figures dramatically tell. the 
story of the two days’ battle. 

The “Bloody Pond,” so-called be- 
cause sO many wounded soldiers 
crawled up to this little pool of water 
to drink and bathe their wounds that 
it really became a pool of blood for 
the time being, is still there. Close 
by is the Peach Orchard, which was 
in blossom during the battle. The 
Confederates made several charges 
across this orchard. Finally, the 
fence caught fire and the Federals 
retreated. 

There is the Red Cross Marker, 
showing the site of the first field tent 
hospital ever erected on a battlefield, 
which was set up April 7, 1862, by 
the Army of the Ohio. 

The Iowa monument is seventy-five 
feet high, the eagle on it has a wing- 
spread of twelve feet. 
figure on the side is “Fame,” writing 
the deeds of her sons. The State of 
Iowa erected this monument in 1905, 
at a cost of $25,000. 

_ The riverside drive is the most 
beautiful drive in the park. Here the 
drive. winds close to the river where 
the Federal gunboats were stationed. 

How came this battle to begin on 
this rolling, peaceful-appearing farm 
land on a beautiful spring day in 
1862? Why should Shiloh Methodist 
Church, which had been established 
in 1852 by god-fearing farmers round 
about, be the scene of the bloodiest 
battle of brothers in known history? 
The battle was here purely by chance. 

After General Ulysses S. Grant and 


his Union Forces had captured Fort . 


Henry and Fort Donelson on the 
Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers, 
the Confederates formed a new line 
of defense to protect the Mississippi 
River and their rail connection be- 
tween Charleston, South Carolina, 
and Memphis, Tennessee. This rail- 
road, the Memphis & Charleston, 
passed through Corinth, Mississippi, 
which Geenral Johnston, commanding 
the Army of the Mississippi, used as 
his headquarters and as aq ‘rallying- 
point for gathering troops. 

Grant made his headquarters at the 
Cherry Mansion in Savannah, Ten- 
nessee, nine miles up the Tennessee 
River from Pittsburgh Landing. Gen- 
eral Sherman chose Vittsburgh Land- 


ing-as the logical point to encamp the 


first of the Union troops cautiously 
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THE MOST TRAGIC BATTLEFIELD IN AMERICA 
(Continued from page 24) eae R 


approaching Corinth because the land 
here is not subject to food conditions. 
Sherman made Shiloh Church his 
headquarters. Other divisions joined 
him there as days went by. 

General H. N. Halleck, command- 
ing the Department of Tennessee, had 
not wanted an engagement with the 
Confederates until Grant’s Army 
could be reinforced with 19,000 troops 
under General Don Carlos Buell, who, 
at the time the Battle of Shiloh began, 
was near the Tennessee River, leis- 
urely marching to make contact. Hal- 
leck, at St. Louis, planned to lead the 
combined Union armies against the 
Confederates and attempt to break 
the rail connection. 

On April 3, Johnston moved out of 
Corinth. After a three-day march, 
his forces were near the Union Army, 
which was unaware of the presence 
of the Confederate Army. Both 
sides, the Union and the Confederates, 
had sent scouts to reconnoiter the 
surrouding territory, but.the Federals 
failed notably in this instance. 

Sunday morning, April 6, 1862, 
dawned bright and clear. It was a 
typical spring morning. The birds 
were singing, the buds were swelling, 
the spring flowers and fruit trees 
were blooming, and all nature pre- 
sented a peaceful scene. Spring rains 
had washed the foliage of the trees 
and wild flowers and shrubs until they 
glistened in the morning sunlight. 

A Union reconnoitering party ran 
into Confederate pickets under Hard- 
castle, of Wood’s Brigade, and the 
battle began at 4:55 A.M. 

By eight o’clock, the battle seemed 
to be the swaying and surging of 
many mobs, the gray and the butter- 
nut brown against the blue. Men 
fought from tree to tree, with Rebels 
calling out: “How about Bull Run?” 
and the Union boys answering with 
the taunt, “How about Fort Donel- 
son?” 

It was a bitterly fought battle from 
the very beginning. One tree about 
as thick as a man received 90 bullets, 
another sixty. In a clearing between 
woodlands, dead men lay so thick that 
careful walking was required not to 
step on corpses. One soldier lay on 
his back holding in a rigid hand a 
daguerrotype of a woman and child 
on which he was gazing when death 
came. Another, with encased photo- 
graphs of his wife and mother in a 
blouse pocket, found that they had 
neatly stopped a lead ball from enter- 
ing his heart. A private who kept a 
diary recorded seeing a soldier killed 
while taking aim—he lay with one eye 
open, the other closed, his hands 
clutiching the long rifle. Another 
died while in the act of placing his 
hand in his haversack for food. Some 
were disembowelled by cannonballs, 
while others with half their heads off 
lay in. the midst of the carnage. Dur- 
ing the engagement, riderless horses 
galloped in all directions. Wounded 
were borne off the field by the hun- 
dreds, some with arms and legs off, 
writhing in agony. Two Kentucky 
regiments fought each other with 
fury and hatred, one of the Union 
soldiers wounding and taking prisoner 
his own brother. As the Rebel 
brother started toward the rear, he 
noticed his brother firing at a man 


near a tree and shouted: “Hold on, 
vf 


Bill, don’t shoot—that’s father 

Johnston took personal command 
and directed the fighting. At 2:30 
o'clock in the afternoon, most of the 
peach orchard had been won by the 
Confederates. A little more, and the 
Union left would have been turned 
and the entire army would have been 
in serious danger of crushing de- 
feat. At this time, as he watched the 
progress of the battle, a stray bullet 
struck General Johnston in the right 
leg, severing an artery. Before he 
took any notice of the wound, or be- 
fore he even realized that he had been 
wounded, he became faint from the 
loss of blood, dying in a few minutes. 

Beauregard took command immedi- 
ately, but without Johnston the ad- 
vance against the Federal left slowed 
down, and the left wing of tthe Con- 
federate line rapidly outdistanced the 
right wing. _ eee 

By late afternoon Grant’s army had 
been practically driven from the field, 
and several Confederate brigades 
pressed forward toward Pittsburgh 
Landing, to take it, if possible, be- 
fore darkness intervened. The men 
had been fighting for more than 
twelve hours and were exhausted, and 
they now faced the fire from Federal 
gunboats in the Tennessee River and 
from heavy siege guns mounted near 
the landing. As the head of the Con- 
deredate column was approaching the 
river, Beauregard gave the order to 
cease firing. When General Braxton 
Bragg received Beauregard’s order to 
rest, Bragg remarked: “If you had 
not already given this order to the rest 
of the Army, I would not obey it. 
Our victory has been thrown to the 
winds.” 

As dusk came on, Grant had less 
than four thousand effectives on the 
line, and they were pushed to less 
than seven hundred yards from the 
river bank. But reinforcements were 
coming, he knew. Someone asked 
him if things looked gloomy and he 
replied: “Delay counts for’ every- 
thing with us. Tomorrow we shall 


attack’ them with fresh troops, an? 
drive them, of course.” Lapeer 
With his force strengthened by — 
more than  twenty-thousand fresh 
troops, the next®morning Grant as- — 
sumed the offensive. In the gray of | 
dawn the Union troops moved in at- | 
tack, and that day drove the enemy — 
to retreat. By mid-afternoon, they 
had dislodged the Confederates from 
those battle-torn areas, the “Peach 
Orchard,” and the “Hornets’ Nest,” 
and gained the Hamburg-Purdy Road. 
Soon they were fighting again at 
Shiloh Church. Casualties on the 
second day were as heavy as on the 
first. Pa ei: 
At two o'clock that afternoon, — 
Beauregard realized the futility of 
further fighting, so he gave orders to 
withdraw toward Corinth.. 
By May 31, the Federal troops had 
moved into Corinth, taking that im- 
portant rail junction, and scattering 


~the Confederates. Following the battle - 


of Shiloh, garrison after garrison on 
the Mississippi River fell -into the 
hands of the Federals, culminating in ~ 
the capitulation of Vicksburg, Mis- — 
sissippi, July 4, 1863, which split the 
Confederacy in two. Bu. 
After Shiloh, Sherman wrote 
home: “I still feel the horrid nature — 
of this war, and the piles of dead 
and wounded and mained make me 
more anxious than ever for some 
hope of an end, but I know such a — 
thing cannot be for a long, long time. 
Indeed, I never expect it, or to sur- _ 
vive it.” : 
Grant knew then that a hard, long 
war lay ahead. He had seen the Con- — 
federates lose an army at Fort Donel- — 
son and then had seen them collect a — 
new army, take the offensive, and 
show courage and endurance beyond ~ 
all expectation. ann 
“T have given up all idea of say- 
ing the Union except by complete 
conquest,” he said, after Shiloh, i 
Shiloh was a Confederate defeat, 
but not a Union victory. 
It was an American tragedy. 


and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 


work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 


to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites: 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


ONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


inh (BsECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


SAN DIEGO WELCOMES VISITORS 


Whether you arrive in sunny San 

__ Diego by train, plane, bus, auto or ship— 
_ and you can by any of them, you know— 
_ this “first city” of California can be seen 
_ with an ease and comfort seldom matched 
anywhere. The city itself, rising upward 
and eastward from the coast like a great 

_amphitheater, provides the visitor with 
an unobstructed view of the never-end- 
ing pageant of color and variety that at- 

tends the activity in San Diego. This 

natural setting, plus the fact that San 

Diego is served so completely by scenic 
and historic routes, sightseeing bus tours, 
_ harbor excursions and streetcar and mo- 
_ tor coach rides, makes it possible for all 

San Diego visitors, regardless of whether 
_ or not they have their own transporta- 
_ tion, to see and do the many things that 
_ await them here in this year ’round vaca- 
_ tion-land. 

_ About one of the finest harbors in the 
__ world is centered much of the activity of 
_ the city. Twice daily excursion boats 
make a twenty-five-mile cruise around 
_ San Diego’s “Harbor of the Sun” visiting 
_ the docks, tuna canneries, the Naval Re- 
_ pair Base and Amphibious Training 
_ Base, Glorietta Bay and Coronado, the 
_ many ships of the Fleet anchored in the 
3 bay including cruisers, aircraft carriers, 
attack transports and tenders with de- 
_ stroyers and submarines nestled against 

their sides. ; 

Those taking this two-hour trip will 
ee the great North Island Naval Air Sta- 
tion and Naval Training Center, the 
Coast Guard Air Base and Marine Corps 
ase, the embarcadero and its fishing 
fleet, Lindberg Fields, and go out to the 
‘Silver Gate for a look. at Point-Loma and 
Old Spanish Lighthouse high atop 
_ the most southwesterly point of land in 
_ the United States. It is an eye-filling trip 
at is narrated interestingly and infor- 
vely. 
Sightseeing the city is done with equal 
convenience and pleasure. Conducted 
ours in comfortable buses take the San 
o visitor to El Cabrillo National 
nent atop Point Loma, California’s 
mission, San Diego de Alcala; Bal- 
ark, one of the nation’s finest parks 
ich are located the world-famous 
Diego Zoo and the buildings of two 
ational expositions now housing 
ent exhibits and recreational fa- 


Diego sightseeing tours visit Presi- 

rk, overlooking Old San Diego 
re California began”; Sunset Cliffs, 
ma’s Marriage Place, Mission Hills, 
, Old Mexico, just sixteen miles 
uth, and the varied back-coun- 
Diego where citrus groves and 
enes mingle with rugged peaks 
ntain resorts. One to two-hour 
streetcar and buses take the trav- 
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eler to the resort communities of La Jolla 
and Coronado, to Balboa Park and the 
San Diego Zoo, and to many other places 
in Old San Diego and suburban cities. 


INTERNATIONAL CITY PLANNING 


Paris will be the scene of the first post- 
war International City Planning and 
Housing Exhibition next summer when 
more than twenty nations join forces to 
evaluate the human and technical sides 
of housing as they effect the world situa- 
ation. 

~The exhibit in the French capital is 
expected to throw new light on housing 
progress around the world and present 
in dramatic style the methods currently 
being employed by leading city planners 
to provide safe and comfortable shelter 
for millions of people made homeless by 
war and disaster. 

According to an announcement made 
today by the French National Tourist 
Office in the United States, the housing 


exhibition will be held in the famous. 


Grand Palais during the months of May 
and June and give tourists in France the 
opportunity to see how the experts plan 
to solve the world housing shortage. 

In the vanguard of nations which have 
accepted France’s invitation to partici- 
pate are Switzerland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Sweden, Italy, Holland, Poland, Czecho- 


slovakia, Greece, Australia and Iran. 


SANTA BARBARA’S SPRING 
FLOWERS 


There are wildflowers—clumps of gold- 
en poppies so big their flash on a hillside 
can be seen ten miles away. And orchids 
grow, not in hothouses, but out of doors, 
in Santa Barbara’s sunshine. — 

Early rains, according to the area’s All- 
Year Club, assure the best wildflowers 
in years for vacationists who take advan- 
tage of the spring season when the land 
is fresh and green, the weather pleasantly 
warm, and accommodations most avail- 
able. 

On valley floors, rolling hillsides, and 
picturesque desert, a carpet of gold, red, 
blue, and creamy white blossoms spreads 
out ankle-deep beside the highways. 

In the vicinity of Santa Barbara, red 


tiled and white stuccoed coastal resort 
city eighty miles north of Los Angeles, 
the spring carpet is varied by acres and 
acres of flashing bright yellow with mus- 
tard. Much of the country’s mustard seed 
is grown here. 

Santa Barbara’s spring specialty, how- 
ever, is the orchid. A particular variety, 
the cymbidium, is grown out of doors 
in the broken sun-and-shade beneath the | 
live oak trees. 

The cymbidium is a “war refugee.” 
Some of England’s choicest plants were 
brought to Santa Barbara to escape pos- 
sible bomb destruction during the blitz. 
Here they have prospered and multi- 
plied. Already they are coming to mean 
to this city what the flaring poinsettia 
does to most areas of Southern Califor- 
nia. 

The annual Spring Garden Tours, pro- 
vides visitors a chance to view the mag- 
nificent gardens in the wealthy estates 
of Santa Barbara and adjacent Montecito. 

“The Miracle of the Desert” occurs at 
Borego Valley, 425,000 acres of state 
park. The picturesque wasteland bursts 
out with a lush growth of desert asters, 
desert lilies, desert holly, sand verbena, 
desert dandelion, scarlet bugler, ocotillo, 
indigo bush, and many another bright 
blossom seen in the desert lands. 


PRE-INCAN FORTRESS OF SAND 


The ancient remains of a city of sand 
which existed for hundreds and even 
thousands of years before the civilization 
of the Incas are seen today by tourists to 
Chan Chan. 

Once the capital of the Chimu empire, 
Chan Chan was a formidable fortress 
withstanding everything including the 
savage onslaughts of the Incas who time 
and again tried to conquer it. But one 
thing upon which the builders of the city 
had not counted on finally destroyed it. 
In building the city and its impregnable 
walls with an adobe made of coarse gravel 
mixed with clay, the Chimus did not 
count on there ever being any rain in 
this arid region. Torrential rains occur- 
ring in 1701 and later in 1720 and 1891 
finally swept away the strong walls and 
buildings leaving nothing but the few 
drifts of sand with weird designs which 
the tourist sees today. 

But even these remnants and the bur- 
ial relics unearthed give evidence of a 
great civilization which had learned to 
perform surgical operations and had de- 
veloped a perfect method of metal-plat- 
ing. Their artistry is seen in their pottery 
and in the clever mosaics etched in ivory, 
bone and mother of pearl. 

Only three miles outside of Trujillo, 
Peru, Chan Chan can be reached by Pan 
American plane to Chiclayo, in less than 
a day’s air travel from any principal U.S. 
city. 
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OSCEOLA—HERO OF THE SEMINOLES 
(Continued from page 12) 


Alabama. Second, advancing settlers, 
eager for land, were trying to move 
the Seminoles half way across the 
continent to Oklahoma and the Sem- 
inoles did not want to go, 

Osceola sprang into the limelight 
in 1835 during a conference between 
chiefs and Indian Agent Wiley 
Thompson at Fort King. Angered by 
the dull proceedings, the young war- 
rior drew his hunting knife and 
plunged it into the treaty which lay 
on a table, declaring that was the 
only way he would ever sign an 
agreement with the white man. 

For that deed he was imprisoned 
briefly. Then, after his liberation he 
took to the field again, maddened be- 
cause his young wife had been car- 
ried off by slave raiders. 

He led a late December raid which 
left Thompson and a lieutenant dead 
within three hundred yards of Fort 
King. On the same day Seminoles 
ambushed two companies of regular 
troops marching across country from 
Fort Brooke to Fort King and of the 
110 men in the column, only two lived 
to tell the tale. One of these, a pri- 
vate who was wounded, crawled 
sixty miles back to Fort Brooke with 
word of the massacre. Two months 
later the bodies were found where 
they had fallen, all their personal pos- 
sessions intact. The Seminoles took 
only guns and ammunition—leaving 
watches, rings and pocket money to 
indicate they were fighting for prin- 
ciples, not plunder. 

The so-called Seminole War 
dragged on for another two years 
and then, lured unarmed by a flag of 
truce to a conference, Osceola and 
other chiefs were surrounded and cap- 
tured. The Indians were taken to 
Fort Marion in St. Augustine and 
imprisoned within the grim old gray 
walls raised first by the Spaniards 
two hundred years before. 

Osceola’s cell-mate, a chief named 
Coacoochee (Wild Cat), refused food 
until he was thin enough to slip be- 
tween the bars of the single window 
high up in the wall of their cell. 
Osceola chose. to remain, saying, “I 


‘have done nothing to be ashamed of. 


It is for them to feel shame who have 
entrapped me.” 

But, just in case he should change 
his mind, the authorities moved the 
captive Seminole chieftain to Fort 
Moultrie, imprisoning him in a 
gloomy underground chamber. 

This was too much for a spirit that 
had known the blinding sunlight on 
the Florida prairies, the cool green 
shade of the hammocks, the song of 
the mockingbird and the wild, high 
music of the hurricane. Although he 
was only thirty-four years _ old, 
Osceola sickened. A throat infection 
weakened him further and soon his 
captors knew the chief was dying. 

His death scene, on a cold gray 
January day in 1838, was as full of 
dignity as his life had been. Osceola 
could not speak but, by signs, he 
indicated he wished to be dressed in 
war regalia. There were egret plumes 
in his turban, beads around his neck, 
three crescent-shaped silver  orna- 
ments on his breast and a beautifully 
embroidered bandoleer across his 
shoulder. 

With the death-sweat on his brow, 
Osceola reached forth his hand and 
silently bade farewell to the other 
captive chiefs and the officers who 
surrounded him, Then he slowly drew 
his hunting knife and—crossing his 
hands on his breast, while the death 
chant wailed around him—died. 

The Seminole Wars continued for 
a decade after Osceola’s death but the 
red man waged a losing battle. 
Eventually, all but a handful of Sem- 
inoles were rounded up and shipped 
to Oklahoma. The few who re- 
mained took refuge in the Everglades, 
where their descendants still live. They 
are harmless now and are valued, 


ironically enough, for their “tourist 
attraction.” 
Meanwhile, Osceola sleeps in an 


honored grave, far from his native 
state. Is there a skull in that iron- 
fenced grave? If not, what did be- 
come of the head of the war chief? 
Nobody knows and, probably at this 
late date, nobody ever will. 


LET’S VISIT MEXICO 


by Byron Steel 


The changes that have taken place in Mexico during thé war 


make this new guide book absolutely indispensable. 


Here is all 


the latest data about new roads, airplane lines, railroads, resorts, 


hotels and civic and industrial developments. 
graphical arrangement Let’s Visit Mexico is unique. 


In its typo- 
Names 


of cities and towns appear in bold-face type, which helps the 
reader easily to visualize given routes as he follows them from 


page to page. 


Other data, such as points of interest to visit, 


hotels, restaurants, shops, etc., are likewise arranged in group 
type-faces so that he who runs may read. A wealth of route 
maps, street maps of important cities, and many striking photo- 


graphs. $3.00 


Robert M. McBride & Company, 200 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16 


ON THE EDGE OF A LOST CONTINENT 
(Continued from page 27) 


attended my lectures, or the accom- 


panying film show. But the young 
trudged miles to see our show. Many 
had never before seen a moving pic- 
ture, and they gaped in wonder at the 
noisy scenes presented by Malta Con- 
VOY. 

Back at their looms, one heard them 
discussing the marvels of the cinema. 

Weaving is the foremost Hebridean 
industry: the production of Harris 
tweed. Up to a few years ago the 
crofter produced the finished article 
from local wool supplies. Every 
member of the family helped in sheer- 
ing, washing, spinning, weaving, dy- 
ing and fixing. The crofter gathered 
the ingredients for his dyes from the 
barren hills—a rock litchen called 
crotal, and other vegetable matter— 
and his wife seeped the yarn in bowls 
of hot water, fixing the dye with 
urine. Woven on hand-looms, the 


material was then sold to mainland i 
dealers. There are still_a-few crofters 


who carry out the whole process. But 
today most of the tweed is made from 
yarn processed in local factories, and 
the smell of the cloth derives less 
from a mixture of urine and peat 
“reek” than from chemicals sprayed 
by mechanical means. 

Despite the weaving industry, re- 
cent years have seen the population 
of the Hebrides decline steeply. Thou- 
sands of islanders have emigrated to 
the United States and to Canada— 
Toronto knows a strong Hebridean 
Society. War has reduced the ranks 
of the young, and there is a general 
drift to the cities. 

Yet the Outer Hebrides could be 
made prosperous. They could be- 
come a tourist paradise, and the Brit- 
ish Travel Association has sent lec- 
turers to Germany to paint a picture 
of the Hebrides as a holiday center 
for American troops. The Islands 
have an abundance’ of salmon, trout, 
beautiful scenery and romance. 

And in addition to weaving, other 
industries could’ be developed to an 
extent equalling that of the local kip- 
per industry. 

Felspar is being quarried in Harris; 


one to encourage, someone to help to a job—someon 
spiritual hunger to appease and to satisfy. All over tl 
world are left bright spots in homes and human i 


and I was shown asbestos. oe ‘an ex 
ceptionally high grade. <i 
But the difficulty of transport ee 
above all, of communication with the 1 
mainland across a perpetually rough 
strait, is a break on industry. Bad 
weather often severs the sea links be- — 
tween the Outer Islands and the main- FS. 
land. 
Bad weather sounded the “death : 
knell of St.. Kilda and Rona. One 
night heavy seas prevented a doctor — 
crossing the sound to the aid of an” 
expectant mother in Rona, She died. © 
And her death was the last straw for — 
the crofters: to a man they packed — 
up and left their blackhouses for the ~ 
mainland. 
Shortly afterwards Jock MaeCaul2 
lum, proprietor of a small hotel at the 
tip of Harris, visited Rona. De A 
“T found lessons on the school 
blackboards,” he told me, “and food’ 
inthe larders.” ; 
So. hasty was the) evacuation that — 
there was insufficient time to round ~ 
up all the sheep. And as in the case © 
of St. Kilda wild sheep sett Toam ; 
little Rona: : 
Then, Heisker Island was evacu- 
ated. All but two of the crofters left ~ 
some years past. Finally, a year or © 
two ago, John and Alexander Mac- — 
Donald, cut off from the mainland 
for weeks by winter storms, left for | 
the mainland where life was less un- % 
certain. B 
Historians bemoan the day when — 
the Outer Hebrides ‘lose their last 
crofters, when the last cairn is raised — 
by the roadside to mark the resting — 
place of an islander’s bier en route — 
to burial. Other authorities insist — 
that the islands should be evacuated — 
completely, and the sooner the better. — 
The Outer Hebrides, they say, are the 
last remaining ledge of the lost con- — 
tinent, Atlanta, and they should be | 
relegated to the sea mists. ‘ 
But what the wise historians and 4 
the cynics overlook is that the Hebri- — 
deans’ first love is the wind-riven, — 
rain sodden islands they inhabit. They a 
may well be named “God’s Forgotten’ 
Islands”; but evacuate them—never! 
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MEST OUR KNOWLEDCE . . . 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS— 


CAN YOU— 


1, Identify each of these tables as to 
period and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 


the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


3 Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you must know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
telligently until you know something of 
their background. 


But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 
will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a table, the detail of its carv- 
ing, the scenes its historical background 
call to your imagination, provide a fascina- 
tion which will never allow you a moment 
of boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
Tt enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of style.” 
And should you desire it, you will find 
the door open to a delightful career. Here 
is an ideal outlet for your artistic talents, 
and a path to financial independence. 


ARTS AND DECORATION HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 
styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 5 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instruc- 


tion and coaching certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


ee 


THE COURSE IN 30 FASCINATING 
LESSONS 


I. The Fixed Background. 
II. Walls. 
III. Windows. 


IV. Ceilings, Floors, 
Floor Coverings. 

V. Lights, Lighting Fix- 
tures. 


VI. Color and Color 
Schemes. 


VII. Choice and Arrange- 
ment of Furniture. 


VIII. Textiles. Hangings. 


IX. Choosing, Framing 
and Hanging Pictures. 


X. Painted Furrtiture. 


XI. Furnishing the 
Apartment. 


XII. Historical Back- 
grounds, 


XI. Continued. 


XIV. The Renaissance 
Style. 


XV. The Baroque Style. 
XVI. The Rococo Style. 


XVII. The Neo- Classic 
Style. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the course in detail. You incur no obligation whatever. 


260 East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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XVIII. Jacobean and 
Restoration in England. 

XIX, William and Mary, 
Queen Anne ard Early 
Georgian Styles. 


XX. The Age of Chip- 
pendale. 


XXI. The Adam Period 
in England and Amer- 
ica. 


XXII. Americar Adapta- 
tion of British and 
Continental Styles. 


XXIII. The Decorating 
Profession. 


XXIV. Problems and 
Their Solution. 


XXV. What is Modern? 
XXVI. Light and Color. 
XXVII. Use of Space. 

XXVIII. New Materials. 


XXIX. Designing a Mod- 
ern Interior. a. The 
Modern House. b. 
The Modern Shop. 


XXX. Combining Modern 
and Period Decoration. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 


Se ee 


: 3 To us—to all of us—the Philippines are more than 
: a port of call. More than a group of 7,083 islands 
anchored to the ocean floor north of Borneo and 
east of Siam. Their flag is new, their government 
free, their future their own. They are close now, 
and coming closer. 


Plan ahead for the 


ORWENT 


the world’s supreme 


Normal ’Round-the-World service 
touches 14 countries and 23 ports 
of call: New York, Boston, Havana, 
Cristobal, Balboa, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, 
Colombo, Bombay, Suez, Port 
Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, 
Marseilles, (New York). 


THROUGH OUR predecessor 

~. companies, we were the first 
American flag line to visit the Orient 
‘and trade there. Today, our interim 
ships are again providing limited 
transportation across the Pacific. And 
soon you will be able to step aboard one of our 


travel experience 


vide comforts never before offered travelers 
to the Orient and ’Round-the-World: roomy, 
shipside apartments, air conditioning, grand 
food, gay entertainment, swimming pools. 
American flag service in every respect. 


; 
| 
| fast, new luxury liners—ships that will pro- 


Do this: see your travel agent, or 

write or call on us at 604 Fifth Ave., 

New York 20; 89 State St., Boston 9; 716 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D.C.; 
Hanna Bldg., Clevelznd 15; 110 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago 3; 2/6 Henry Bldg., Seattle1; 
514 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14; or 311 
California St., San Francisco 4 (Head Office) . 


~ AMERICAN PRESIDEN 


link with the Orient 


